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INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGA- 
TION OP TRUTH. By John Abbrcrobmm, M.D. 

F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal CoUege of Physiciaiui of Edinborgh, 
and First PhyBiciaii to His Mi^esty in Bcotland. 18mo. 

''Ill tlM execution of tbis plan, Dr. Abckorombu brings to his lob^ 

Ject a mind thoroughly Tersed in ito details, and habituated to this spe- 

' cies of abstract inquiry. His descriptions of the mental phenomena ue 

\ clear and precise, and his reasonings perspicuous and sound. He never 

seeks to surprise us by the ingenuity, or to startle us by the novelty of 

his doctrines ; but he directo all his force against the most prominent 

difficulties t>f his subject, and never quits hUi position till the reader Is 

intrenched in its strongholds. The style of the woric merits equal 

praise. It is simple and nnambitious, without being devoid of ornament 

or power; and on those occasions especially when the author touches 

on the great questions of fhith and hope, it rises into an eloquence which 

never mils to reach the heart. The manner, indeed, in which he points 

out the practical application of his subject to the interesting toiMcs of 

education, morality, and religion, gives a charm to this volume, which 

we look fbr in vain in similar works. The doctrines of the Christian 

Ihith are never unnecessarily obtruded upon the reader's attention, but 

are always referred to as truths which challenge the moitt rigid scrutiny, 

and are secure of the best reception when they are examined by ndnds 

the best regulated and possessed of the highest powers.— On these 

grounds, we consider Dr. Abbrcrom bik's volume equally useAil to the 

young men of all professions, and as a vrork which may be perused vrith 

advantage even by those who have discovered the last and the most pre- 

dous application of all our knowledge.'*--Quart«r2y Review. 

** The whole is executed with great ability, and in a manner corres- 
ponding to ths latest improvemenia of the science. We entertain no 
doubt of its becoming a popular book. And we can assure our fltir 
readers, if any such have honoured us with perusal, thtlL under such a 
master, even they may now BVadymetaph^isict without dinger of incurs 
ring what has been esteemed " the odious epithet'' of bag-bleu- The 
wh(de is well digested and easily apprehended, requfrtng, in general, no 
dangerous knittings of the hro^. "—PresbyttTum Review. 

** Among Christian physicians, vire are happy to class tile author of 
the Tolume before us ; who, after the publication of various important 
works in medicine, vimich have been received v^ith much applause by 
the physicians of the Continent as well as of this country, has turned 
his attention to metaphysical subjects, and to inquiries into the'inteU 
lectual powers. He does not, like too many metaphysical vnriters, spend 
nraeb of his work on disputed u^cs, or in supporting any particular 
theory ot morals : but stating whi& appears to him to be legitimate de- 
ductkms IhHD acknowledged ftcts. he has succeeded in giving a penqil- 
cuons summary of what Dr. Chalmers, in his lectures, calls tlra ortho- 
dox system of moral philosophy, at that which is admitted by Sfr. 
Stewvt. and the best writers of his schocH. This work supplies, in 
metaidiTsical and moral science, what tiw progress and aceumulatloo 
of dis^verr bad renderad a desideratum in mostof the dspartments oC 
laioy9lBdiB»''-^Ckriitian Imtruetor. 
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Abercremhie on the Intellectual Powen* 

** Now this i» f>rediely fhe good office wbich, in our 6«tiiiiatioo. Dr* 
A. has actually rendered to the disciples of that science of which he if 
himself so distinguished an ornament. In the verv moderate compass 
of one Tolame, he has placed within the reach of the student as much 
■onnd metaphysical iore as any human being need give a rush to pos- 
sess, unless he aspires to very high distinction in that peculiar line oT 
InfesUgation. He has divested his researches of all the (Vivolous trum- 
pery in which the philosophers of former days were oAen in the hahit 
of disguising their ambitious poverty. He has shown that, In this, as 
in other sciences, the grand object is to establish the universality of 
Ihcts, and that science is successful and triumphant in proportion as shs 
approximates to the accomplishment of this object. And, lastly, what ' 
Is above all praise, he has exhibited philosophy as the handmaid of ro> 
ligion ; and has made it manifest that all the rays of knowledge natn- 
raliy convene towards that one point in which is situated the throne of 
eternal and heavenly truth. All this he has done with a degree of raas- 
terj which shows the amplitude of his resources ; and, at the sanw 
time, with that simplicity and modesty which are among the most en- 
gaging attributes of every superior mind. He professes not to offer 
any thing which has a claim to novelty or originality. His avowed ob- 
ject is merely to direct the inquiries of the student "on a subject of 
great and general interest,*' and of peculiar importance to the inquirer, 
namely, the philosophy of mind; and, without formally assuming the 
character of a moral or religious lecturer, he has made his work auxil- 
iary to the most sacred and majestic of all sciences. He has made it 
dear that sound metaphysical philosophy is not a knowledge which 
puffeth up: that, on the contrary, its legitimate tendency is to chastise 
the arrogance of human wisdom, and to conduct ns to that wisdom 
which is from above, and which is pure, and peaceable, and rich in all 
the fVuits which can strengthen up the soul into eternal lift. But our 
limits admonish us that we must break off our converse with this can- 
did, sagacious, and benevolent inquirer. We cannot, however, take 
leave of his work without expressing our reverence for the motives 
which prompted him to undertake it, and our admiration for the powers 
which have so nobly redeemed Ihmi loss and waste the fVagmenta of 
time spared him fh>m most extensive practice." — British Critic, 

*' Dr. Abbrcrombib is already known to the public as a gentleman 
of the first eminence in his profession. The work before us proves him 
to possess an independent, vigorous, and practical mind, thoroughly 
conversant with the subjects it discusses, that enters e» animo Into the 
spirit of induj;tive philosophy, and withal is deeply Imbued with Chris- 
tian, j^etiu Jit is a volume calculated to render essential service to intel- 
lectual, medical, and theological science, and we liave risen from the 
perusal of it with an earnest wish that it may find its way into the hands 
of every thinking man in the empire, be he a believer or an infidel. It 
abounds with interesting statement and powerful reasoning; and we 
confidently recommend it to our dreaders as a publication of no ordiaaiy 
ralw— Dublin Christian Examiner. 

" .... It cannot be disseminated too widely in a nation eacer (br know- 
ledge, keen in iui^uiry to a proverb, and accustomed to think no matter* 
too high for soratiny) no authority too veoerable ihr questioiLr— Cllurcft. 
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PREFACE. 



In a former work,* the author endeavoured 
to delineate, in a simple and popular form, 
the leading facts relating to the Intellectual 
Powers, and to trace the principles which 
ought to guide us in the Investigation of 
Truth. The volume which he now oflFers 
to the public attention is intended as a sequel 
to these Inquiries ; and his object in it is to 
investigate, in the same unpretending man- 
ner, the Moral Feelings of the Human Mind, 
and the principles which ought to regulate 
our volitions and our conduct as moral and 
responsible beings. The two branches of 
investigation are, in many respects, closely 
CQJiliected ; and, on this account, it may often 
happen that, in the present work, principles 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which in 
the former were stated at length, with the 
evidence by which they are supported. 

[* No. XXXVn of the Family Library.] 
A2 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



SECTION L 

IIATURK AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE 09 
THE MORAL FEEUNGS. 

Man is to be contemplated as aa intellectual, and 
as a moral being. By his intellectual powers, he 
acquires the knowledge of facts, observes their 
connexions, and traces the conclusions which arise 
out of them. These mental operations, however, 
even in a high state of cultivation, may be directed 
entirely to truths of an extrinsic kind, — that is, to 
mich as do not exert any influence either on the 
moral condition of the individual, or on his relations 
Jio other sentient beings. They may exist in an 
eminent degree in the man who lives only for him- 
self, and feels little beyond the personal wants or 
the selfish enjoyments of the hour that is passing 
over him. 

But when we contemplate man as a moral being, 
new relations open on our view^ which present 
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considerations of mightier import. We find him 
occupying a place in a great system of moral gov- 
ernment, in which he has an important station to 
fill and high duties to perform. We find him placed 
in certain relations to a great moral OoveiHor, who 
presides over this system of things, and to a future 
state of being, for which the present scene is intended 
to prepare him. We find him possessed of powers 
which qualify hini to feel these relations, and of 
principles calculated to guide him through the solemn 
responsibiUties which attend his state of moral dis- 
cipline. 

These two parts of his mental constitution we 
perceive to be reinarkably distinct from each other. 
The former may be in vigorous exercise in him 
who has little feeling of his moral condition; and 
the latter may be in a high state of culture in the 
man who, in point of intellectual acquirement* 
knows little beyond the truths which it most con- 
cerns him to know, — those great but simple prin- 
ciples which guide his conduct as a responsible 
being. 

In a well-regulated mind, these two departments 
of the mental economy must harmonize and co- 
operate with each other. Knowledge, received 
through the powers of sensation and simple in- 
tellect, whether relating to external things or to 
mental phenomena, — and conclusions derived from 
these through the powers of reasoning, ought all to 
contribute to that which is the highest state of man, — 
his purity as a moral being. They ought all to lehd 
tiieir aid towards the cultivation of those principles 
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<if his nature which hind him to his fellow-men; 
and those hi^er principles still which raise his 
feehle powers to the £ternal Incomprehensible One, 
the first great cause of all things, and the mond 
governor of the universe. 

A slight degree of observation is sufficient to 
convince us, that such a regulated condition of the 
mental constitution does not exist in the generality 
of mankind. It is not my present purpose to in- 
quire into the causes by which this is primarily 
deranged; but it may be interesting to trace some 
of the circumstances which bear a part in producing 
the derangement. In our present state of being, we 
are surrounded with objects of sense ; and the mind 
is kept, in a great degree, under the influence of 
external things. In this manner it often happens, 
that facts and considerations elude our attention, and 
deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to re- 
call its own associations, and to feel the influence 
of principles which are really part of the mental con- 
stitution. It is thus, that, amid the bustle of life, 
the attention is apt to be engrossed by considerations 
of a local and an inferior character; while facts 
and motives of the highest moment are overlooked, 
and deeds of our own, long gone by, escape from.' 
our remembrance. We thus lose a correct sense 
of our moral condition, and yield to the agency of 
present and external things, in a manner dispropor- 
tioned to their real value. For our highest concern 
as moral beings is with things future, and things 
unseen; and often with circumstances in our own 

B3 
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moral history long past, and perhaps ibrgotten. 
Hence the benefit of retirement and calm reflection, 
and of every thing that tends to withdraw us from 
the impression of sensible objects, and that leads us 
to feel the superiority of things which are not seen. 
Under such influence, the mind displays an aston- 
ishing power of recalling the past and grasping the 
future, — and of viewing objects in their true rela- 
tions to itself, and to each other. The first 'of these, 
indeed, we see exemplified in many afiections, in 
which the mind is cut off, in a greater or less de- 
gree, from its intercourse with the external worid, 
by causes acting upon the bodily organization. In 
another work I have described many remarkable 
examples of the mind, in this condition, recalling 
its old impressions respecting things long past and 
entirely forgotten ; and the facts there stated call our 
attention in a very striking manner to its inherent 
powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and sug- 
gests reflections of the most important kind, re- 
specting the powers and properties of the thinking 
principle. In particular, it leads us to a period 
which we are taught to anticipate even by flie in- 
ductions of inteUectual science, when, the bodily 
frame bemg dissolved, the thinking and reasoning 
essence shall exercise its peculiar faculties in a 
higher state of being. There are facts in the mental 
phenomena which give a high degree of probability 
to the conjecture, that the whole transactions of life, 
widi the motives and moral history of each indi- 
vidual, may be recalled by a process of the mind 
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itself, and placed, as at a smgle gkmce, distinctly 
before him. Were we to realize such a mental 
condition, we should not fail to contemplate the 
impressions so recalled, with feelings veiy different 
from those by which we are apt to be misled amid 
the influence <^ present and external things. The 
tumult of life is over; pursuits, prmciples, and 
motives, which once bore an aspect of importance, 
are viewed with feelings more adapted to their true 
value. The moral principle recovers that authority, 
which, amid the contests of passion, had been ob- 
scured or lost ; each act and each emotion is seen 
in its relations to the great dictates of truth, and each 
pursuit of life in its real bearing on the great con- 
cerns of a moral being ; and the whole assumes a 
character of new and wondrous import, when viewed 
in relation to that Incomprehensible One, who is 
then disclosed in all bis attributes as a moral gov- 
ernor. Time past is contracted into a point, and 
Ifaat the infancy of being ; — time to come is seen 
e]q)anding into eternal existence. 

Such are the views which open on him who 
would inquire into the essence by which man is 
distinguished as a rational and moral being. Com- 
pared with it, what are all the phenomena of nature, 
— ^what is aH the history of the world, — ^the rise and 
&11 c^ empires, — or the fate of those who rule them. 
These derive their interest from local and transient 
relations, — but this is to exist for ever* That sci- 
ence, therefore, must be considered as the highest 
of all human piHrsuits which contemplates man id 
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his relation to eternal things. With ks importancOf 
we must feel its difficulties; and, did we confine 
the investigation to the mere principles of natural 
science, we should feel these niifficulties to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great inquiry, we have 
two sources of knowledge, to which nothing analo- 
gous is to be found in the history of phyiical science, 
and which will prove infallible guides, if we resign 
ourselves to their direction with sincere desire to 
discover the truth. These are — ^the light of con- 
science, and the light of divine revelation. In 
makmg this statement, I am aware that I tread on 
delicate ground, — and that some will consider an 
appeal to the sacred writings as a departure from the 
strict course of philosophical inquiry. This opinion, 
I am satisfied, is entirely at variance with truth; 
and, in every moral investigation, if we take the in- 
ductions of sound philosophy, along with the dictates 
of conscience and the light of revealed truths we 
shall find them toconstitutOtone uniform and harmo- 
nious whole, the various psuis of which tend, in a 
remarkable manner, to establish and illustrate each 
other. If, indeed, in any investigation in moral 
science, we disregard the light which is furnished 
by the sacred writings, we resemble an astronomer 
who should rely entirely on his unaided sight, and 
reject those optical inventions which extend so re- 
markably the field of his vision, as to be to him the 
revelation of things not seen. Could we suppose a 
person thus entertaining doubts respecting the know- 
ledge supplied by the telescope, yet proceeding in a 
candid manner to investigale its truth, he would 
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perceive m the telescopic observations themselves 
principles developed which are calculated to remove 
his suspicions. For, in the hmited knowledge 
which is furnished by vision alone, he finds difficulties 
which he cannot explain, apparent inconsistencies 
which he cannot reconcile, and insulated facts which 
he cannot refer to any known principle. But, in 
the more extended knowledge which the telescope ; 
jrields, these difficulties disappear; facts are brought 
together which seemed unconnected or discordant ; 
and the universe appears one beautiful system of 
order and consistency. It is the same in Ae expe- 
rience of the moral inquirer, when he extends his 
views beyond the inductions of reason, and corrects 
his conclusions by the testimony of God. Dis- 
cordant principles are brought together ; doubts and 
difficulties disappear ; and beauty, order, and har- 
mony are seen to pervade the government of the 
Deity. In this manner there also arises a species 
of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which 
is entirely independent of the external proofs of its 
divine origin; and which, to the candid mind, invests 
it with all the characters of authenticity and truth. 

From these combined sources of knowledge, thus 
illustrating and confirming each other, we are en- ' 
abled to attain, in moral inquiries, a degree of cer- 
tainty adapted to their high importcuice. We do so 
when, with sincere desire to discover the truth, we 
resign ourselves to the guidance of the light which is 
within, aided as it is by that Kght from heaven which 
shines upon the patii of the humble inquirer. Cul- 
tivated on these principles, the science is fitted to 
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engage the most powerful mind, while it ^\ impa4 
strength to the most common understanding. R 
terminates in no barren speculati(»is, but t^nds 
directly to promote peace on earth, and good-will 
among men. It is calculated both to enlarge the 
understanding, and to elevate and purify the feel- 
ings, and thus to <:ultivate the moral being for the 
life which is to come. It spreads forth to the view 
as a course which becomes smoother and brighter 
the farther it is pursued ; and the rays which illumi- 
nate the path converge in the throne of Him who is 
eternal. 



SECTION II. 

OP FIRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE 

MORAL FEELINGS. 

The knowledge which we receive through our 
intellectual powers is referable to two classes. 
These may be distinguished by the names of ac- 
quired knowledge, and intuitive or fundamental 
articles of beUef. The fortner is procured by the 
active use of our mental powers, in collecting facts, 
tracing their relations, and observing the deductions 
which arise out of particular combinations of them. 
These constitute the operations which I have referred 
to in another work, under the heads of processes of 
investigation, and processes of reasoning. The 
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fiiU exercise of them requires a certain culture of the 
mental faculties, and consequently is confined to a 
comparatively small number of men. We perceive, 
however, that such culture is not essential to every 
individual^ — ^for many are very deficient in it who 
yet are considered as persons of sound mind, and I 
capable of discharging their duties in various situa-] 
tions of life in a creditable and useful manner. • 
But the knowledge which we derive from the 
other source is of immediate and essentia importance 
to men of every degree ; and, without it, no indi- 
vidual could engage, with confidence, in any of the 
common transactions of life, or make any provision 
for his protection or comfort, or even for the con- 
tinuance of his existence. These are the principles 
also treated of, in a former work, under the name 
of First Truths. They are not, like our knowledge 
of the other kind, the result of any process either of 
investigation or of reasoning ; and for the posses- 
sion of them no man either depends upon his own 
observation or has recourse to that of other men. 
They are a part of his mental constitution, arising, 
with a feeling of absolute certainty, in every sound 
mind ; and, while they admit of no proof by pro- 
cesses of reasoning, sophistical objections brought 
against them can be combated only by an appeal to 
the consciousness of every man, and to the absolute 
conviction which forces itself upon the whole mass 
of mankind. 

If the Creator has thus implanted in the mind of 
nian principles to guide him in his intellectual and 
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physical relations, independently of any acquired 
knowledge, we might naturally expect to find him 
endowed, in the same manner, with principles adapted 
to his more important relations as a moral being. 
We might naturally expect, that, in these high con- 
cerns, he would not be left to the chance of know- 
ledge which he might casually receive either through 
his own powers of investigation or reasoning, or 
through instruction received from other men. Im- 
pressions adapted to this important end we accord- 
ingly find developed in a remarkable manner, — and 
they are referable to that part of our constitution 
which holds so important a place in the philosophy 
of the mind, by which we perceive differences in the 
moral aspect of actions, and approve or disapprove 
of them as right or wrong. The convictions de- 
rived from this source seem to occupy the same 
place in the moral system, that first truths, or intui- 
tive articles of belief, do in the intellectual. Like 
them, also, they admit of no direct proofs by pro- 
cesses of reasoning ; and when sophistical argu- 
ments are brought against them, the only true answer 
consists in an appeal to the conscience of every un- 
contaminated mind. This is a consideration of the 
utmost practical importance; and it will probably 
appear that many well intended arguments, respect- 
ing the first principles of moral truth, have been 
inconclusive, in the same manner as were attempts 
to estabhsh first truths by processes of reasoning,— • 
because the line of argument adopted in regard to 
thenL was one of which they are not susceptible. 
The force of this analogy is in no degree weaJiened 
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by the fact that there is, in many cases, an apparent 
difference between that part of our mental constitu- 
tion on which is founded our conviction of first 
truths, and that principle from which is derived our 
impression of moral truth t for ijbe former continues 
the same in every mind which is neither obscured) 
by idiocy nor distorted by insanity ; but the moral 
feelings become obscured by a process of the mind 
itself, by which it has gradually gone astray from 
rectitude. Hence the diSerence we find in the de- 
cisions of different men respecting moral truth, 
arising from peculiarities in their own mental Con- 
dition; and hence that remarkable obscuration of 
mind at which some men at length arrive, by which 
the judgment is entirely perverted respecting the 
first great principles of moral purity. When, there- 
fore, we appeal to certain principles in the mental 
constitutionC, aa the source of our first impressions 
of moral truth, our appeal is made chiefly to a mind 
which is neither obscured by depravity nor bewil- 
dered by the refinements of a fdse phUosophy : it 
is made to a mind in which conscience still holds 
some degree of its rightful authority, and hi which 
there is a sincere and honest desire to discover the 
truth. These two elements of character must go 
together in every sound inqiury in moral science ; 
and to a man in an opposite condition we should 
no more appeal in regard to the principles of moral 
truth, than we ^ould take from the fatuous person 
or the maniac our test of those first principles of in- 
tellectual truth, which are allowed to be original 
elements of b^f in every sound mind. 

C 
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To remedy the evils arising from this diversi^ 
and distortion of moral perception^ is one of the 
objects of divine revelation. By means of it there is 
introduced a fixed and miiform standard of moral 
truth ; but it is of importance to remark, that, for 
the authority of this, an appeal is made to principles 
in the mind itself, and that every part of it challenges 
the assent of the man in whom conscience has not 
lost its power in the mental economy 

Keeping iti view the distinction which has now 
bee» refeired to, it would appear, that the first prin- 
ciples of moral truth, which are impressed upon the 
mind as a part of its original constitution, or arise in 
it by the most simple process of reflection, are chiefly 
the following. 

I. A deep impression of continued existence,— 
or of a state of being beyond the present life, — and 
of that as a state of moral retribution. 

II. A conviction of the- existence and superin- 
tendence of a great moral Governor of the universe^ 
*— -a being of infinite perfection and infinite purity* 
The belief in this Being, as the great first cause, 
arises, as we have formerly seen, by a simple step 
of reasoning, firom a survey of the works of nature, 
^en in connexion with the First Truth, that every 
event must have an adequate cause. Our sense 
of his moral attributes is fixed, with a conviction of 
equal certainty, upon the conscience or moral feel- 
ings. The impression, indeed, of the existence 
of one supreme and ruling intelligence is found in 
every age of the world, and among every class of 
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mankind. Of liie <« summum illud atqtte eteraum" 
of the ancient philosophy, and of Grod as he is 
revealed in the oracles of truth, certain essential 
attributes are the same, — ^infinite power and wisdom, 
and eternal existence. The ancient sages rose to 
sublime conceptions of his nature, while they felt the 
imperfection of their knowledge, and longed after a- 
light which might guide them to himself; and it is 
striking to remark a similar feeling in A very different 
state of society, in our own day. " I believe," said 
an African chief to one of the missionaries, <* I be- 
Ueve there is a God who made all things,— -who gives 
prosperity, sickness, and dtoth ; but I do not know 
him.'^ 

ni. A conviction of certain duties of justice, ve- 
racity, and benevolence, which every man owes to 
his fellow-men ; and an intuitive perception of the 
nature and quality of actions as right or wrong, in- 
dependently of all the consequences resulting jfrom 
them either to the individual himself or to other men. 
Every man, in his own case, again, expect^ the 
same offices firom others ; and on itiia reciprocity 
of feeling is founded the precept which is felt to be 
one of universal application, — to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us. i 

lY. An impression of moral responsibility, or 
a conviction, that, for the due performance of these 
offices, man is responsible to the moral Governor 
of the universe ; and further, that to this Being he 
owes, more immediately, a certain homage of the 
moral feelings, entirely distinct from the duties g£ 
relative morality which he ewes to his feUow-men. 
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The coDsideratioQ of these important oljecti of 
belief will afterward occur to us in various parts 
of our inquiry. They are stated here in reference 
to the place which they hdd as First Truths, or in^ 
tdtive articles of moral belief, l3dng at the founda- 
tion of those principles which 9xe fixed in the 
conscience of the mass of mankind. For the truth 
of them we appeal, not to any process of reasoning, 
but to the conviction which forces itself upon every 
regulated mind. Neither do we go abroad "among 
savage nations to inquire whether the impression 
of them be universal ; for this may be obscured in 
communities, as it is in individuals, by a course of 
moral degradation. We appeal to the casuist him* 
self, whe&er, in the calm moment of reflection, he 
can divest himself of their power. We appeal to 
the feelings of the man who, under the conscious- 
ness of guilt, shrinks from the dread of a presei^ 
Deity, and the anticipation of a future reckoning. 
But chiefly we appeal to the conviction of him in 
whopa conscience retains its rightflil supremacy, and 
M^o habitually cherishes these momentous truths, 
as his guides in this life in its relation to the life that 
is to come* 

It appears to be a point of &e utmost practical 
importance, that we should consider these articles 
of belief as implanted in our moral constitution, or 
as arising by the most simple step of reasoning or 
reflection out of principles which form a part of that 
constitution. It is in this way only that we can 
consider them as calculated to influence the mass 
of mankind. For, if we do not believe them to 
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arisCy in this manner, by (he spontaneous exercise 
of every incorrupted mind, there are only two me- 
thods by which we can suppose them to originate ; 
the one is a direct revelation from the Qeity, — 
the other is a process of reasoning or of ^vestiga- 
tion, properly so called, analogous to that by which 
we acquire the knowledge of any principle in natural 
science. We cannot believe that they are derived 
entirely from revelation, because we find the belief 
existing where no revelation is known, and because 
we find the sacred writers appealing to them as 
sources of conviction existing in the mental consti- 
tution of every man. There is an obvious absurd- 
ity, again, in supposing that principles, which are 
to regulate the conduct of responsible beings, should 
be lefl to the chance of being unfolded by processes 
of reasoning, in which different minds may arrive 
at different conclusions, and in regard to which many 
are incapable of following out any argument at all. 
What is called the argument a priori for the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, for instance, con- 
veys little that is conclusive to most minds, and to 
many is enthrely incomprehensible. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to those well-intended and 
able arguments, by which the probability of a future 
state is shown from analogy and from the constitu- 
tion of the mind. These are founded chiefly on 
three considerations, — ^the tendency of Virtue to pro- 
duce happiness, and of vice to be followed by 
misery, — ^the unequal distribution of good and evil 
in the present life, and the adaptation of our moral 
fibculties to a state of being very different firom (hat 

C2 
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in which we are at [n'esent placed.^ There is much 
in these arguments calculated to elevate our con- 
ceptions of our condition as moral heings, and of 
that future state <£ existence for which we are des* 
tined ; and there is much scope for the ^hest 
powers of reasoning, in shoeing the accordance of 
tiiese truths with the soundest inductions of true 
philosophy. But, notwithstanding all their truth and 
all their utility, it may be doubted whether they are 
to any one the foundation of his faith in another 
state of being. It must be admitted, at least, thi^ 
their force is felt by those only whose minds have 
been in some degree trained to habits of reasonings 
and that they are therefore not adapted to the mass 
(^mankind. But the truths which ihey ar^ intended 
to estai)lish are of eternal importance to men of 
every degree, and we should therefore expect them 
to rest upon evidence which finds its way with un- 
erring aim to the hearts of the unlearned. The 
unanswerable reasonings of Butler never reached the 
ear of the gray-haired pious peasant ; but he needs 
not their powerful aid to establish his sure and c^ain 
hope of a blessed immortality. It is n6 kiduction of 
logic that has transfixed the heart of the victim of 
deep remorse, when he withers beneath an influence 
unseen by human eye, and shrinks from the antici- 
pation of a reckoning to come. In both, the evi* 
dence is within, — a part of the original constitution 
of every rational mind, planted there by Him who 
framed the wondrous fribric. This is the power of 
conscience ; with an authority which no man can 
put away from him» it pleads at once for his own 
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future existence, and for the moral attributes of an 
(mmipotent and ever-present Deity* In a healthy 
state of the moral feelings, the man recognises hs 
claim to supreme dominion. Amid the degradation 
of guilt, it still raises its voice, and asserts its right 
to govern the whole man ; and, though its warnings 
are disregarded, and its claims disallowed, it proves 
within his inmost soul an accuser that cannot be 
stilled, and an avenging spirit that never is quenched. 
Similar observations apply to the uniformity of 
moral distinctions, or the conviction of a certain line 
of conduct Vhich man owes to his fellow-men. 
There have been many controversies and various 
contending systems in reference to this subject ; but 
I submit that the question may be disposed of in the 
same manner as the one now mentioned. Certain 
fixed and defined principles of relative duty appear 
to be recognised by the consent of mankind, as an 
essential part of their moral constitution, by as ab- 
solute a conviction as that by which are recognised 
our bodily qualities. The hardened criminal, whose 
life has been a series of injustice and feud, when 
at length brou^ into circumstances which expose 
him to the knowledge or the retribution of his fellow- 
men, expects from them veracity and justice, or 
perhaps even throws himself upon their mercy. He 
thus recogmses such principles as a part of the 
moral constitution, just as the blind man, when he 
has missed his way, asks direction of the first per- 
son he meets, — ^presuming upon the latter possessing 
a sense which, thou^ lost to him, he still considers 
as bdonging to every sound man. In defending 
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himself akio» the criminal shows the same reoog* 
nidoiu For his object is to disprove the alleged 
&ct8, or to frame excuses for his ccmduct; he 
never attempts to question those universal principles 
by which he feels that his actions must be con- 
demned, if the facts are proved against him. With- 
out such principles, indeed, thus universally recog- 
nised, it is evident that the whole system of human 
things would go into confusion and ruin. Human 
laws may restrain or pumsh gross acts of violence 
and injustice ; but they can never provide for num- 
berless methods by which a man n^ay injure his 
neighbour, or promote Us own interest at the ex- 
pense of others. There are, in fact, but a very 
few cases which can be provided for by any human 
institution ; it is a principle within that regulates the 
whole moral economy. In its extent and import- 
ance, when compared with all the devices of man, 
it may be likened to those great principles which 
guide the movements of the universe, contrasted 
witili the contrivances by which men produce parti- 
,cular results for their own convenience ; and one 
might as well expect to move a planet by machinery, 
or propel a comet by the power of steam, as to 
preserve the semblance of ovder in the moral world, 
without those fundamental principles of rectitude 
which form a part of the original constitution of 
every rational being. 

Further, as each man has the consciousness of 
these principles in himself, he has the conviction 
(hat similar principles exist in others. Hence arises 
the impression, that, as he judges of their conduct 
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by Ws own moral feelings, so wiH they judge of him 
by corresponding feelings in themselves. In this 
manner is produced that reciprocity of moral im- 
pression by which a man feels the opinion of his 
fellow-men to be either a reward or a punishment ; 
and hence also springs that great rule of relative 
duty, which teaches us to do to others as we would 
that they should do to us. This uniformity of moral 
feeling and affection even proves a check upon 
those who have subdued the- influence of these feel* 
ings in themselves. Thus, a man who has thrown 
off all sense of justice, compassion, or benevolence 
is still kept under a certain degree of control by the 
conviction of these impressions existing in those by 
whom he is surrounded. There are indeed men in 
the world, as has been remarked by Butler, in 
whom this appears to be the only restraint to which 
their conduct is subjected. 

Upon the whole, therefore, there seems to be 
ground for assuming, that the articles of belief, 
which have been the subject of the preceding ob- 
servations, iau*e primary principles of our moral^ 
constitution ; and that they correspond with those 
dements in our intellectual economy which are 
commonly called First Truths, — principles which 
are now universally admitted to require^ no other 
evidence than the conviction which forces itself upon 
every sound understanding. 



PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

THE MORAL FEELINGS. 



Whkn we analyze the principles which distin- 
guish man as a moral being, our attention is first 
directed to his actions, as the external phenomena 
by which we judge of his internal principles. It is 
^miliar to every one, however, that the same 
action may proceed from very difierent motives, 
and that, when we have the means of estimating 
motives oi principles, it is from these that we form 
our judgment respecting the moral condition of the 
individual, and not &om his actions alone. When 
we consider separately the elements which enter 
into the economy of an intelligent and responsible 
agent, they seem to resolve themselves mto the 
following :— - 

I. His actual conduct, or actions* 

II. In determining his conduct, the immediate 
principle is his will, or simple volition. He wills 
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some act, — and the act follows of course, unless it 
be prevented by restraint from without, or by j^y- 
sical inability to perform it These alone can inter- 
fere with a man following the determination of his 
will, or simple volition* 

III. The objects of wi)l or simple volition are 
referable to two classes— -objects to be obtained, 
and actions to be performed to others ; and these 
are connected with two distinct mental conditions, 
which exist previously to the act of volition. In 
regard to objects to be obtained, this mental condi- 
tion is Desire. In regard to actions towards others, 
it is Affection. The desires and affection^, there- 
fore, hold a f^ce in the mind previous to voUtion. 
From one oi them originates the mental state 
which, under certain regulations, leads to volition, 
or to our willing a certain act The act, which is 
then the result of the volition, consists either in 
certain efforts towards attainkig the object desired, 
or in certain conduct towards other men, arising out 
of our affections or mental feelings towards them. 
The desires and. affections, therefore^ may be con- 
sidered as the primary or moving powers, from 
which our actions proceed. In connexion with 
them we have to keep in view another princij^ 
which has an extensive influence on our conduct in 
regard to both these classes of emotions. This is 
Self-love; which leads us to seek our own pro- 
tection, comfort, and advantage. It is a sound and 
legitimate principle of action when kept in its [H'oper 
place; when allowed to usurp an undue influence* 



h deg^herates into selfishness ; and it then interferes 
m a material degree with the exer(^ise of the afiec^ 
lions, or, in other words^ with our duty to other mem 

IV. We have next to attend to the fkct, that 
^veiy desire is not followed by actual volition to- 
wards obtaining the object ; ana that every afiection 
does not lead to the conduct which might flow from 
it Thus, a man may feel a desire which, after 
consideration, he determines not to gratify. An- 
other may experience an afifection, and not act upon 
it : he may feel benevolence or friendship, and yet 
act, in the particular case, with cold selfishness^ 
or he may feel the impulse of anger, and yfet con* 
duct himself with forbearance. When^ therefore^ 
We go another step backwards m the chain of mora! 
sequences, our attention is direciisd to certain prin- 
ciples by which the determination is actually decided» 
either according to ^e desire or aftection. which is 
present to the mind^ or in opposition to it This 
brings us to a subject of the utmost practical im- 
portance ; and the principles nt^hich thus decide tbd 
determination of the mind are referable to two 
heads. 

(1.) The determination or decision may arise out 
of a certain state of arrangement of the moving 
powers themselves, in consequence of which some 
one of them has acquired a predominating influence 
in the moral system^ This Usually results from 
habit, or frequent indulgence, as we shall see in a 
subsequent part of our inquiry. A man, for ex- 
lunplei may desire an object, but perceive HoA the 
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attainment would require a degree of exerticm 
greater than he is disposed to devote to it : this is 
the preponderatmg love of ease, a branch of self- 
love. Another may perceive that the gratification 
would impair his good name, or the estimation in 
which he is amdous to stand in the eyes of other 
men: this is the predominating love of approba- 
tion, or regard to character. In the same manner, 
a third may feel that it would interfere with his 
schemes t>f avarice or ambition ; and so in regard 
to the other desires. On a similar principle, a man 
may experience a strong impulse of anger, but per^ 
ceive thai Jiere would be danger in gratifying it, or 
that he would promote his reputation or his interest 
by not acting upon it; he may experience a be- 
nevolent affection, but feel that the exercise would 
interfere too much with his personal interest or 
comfort. 

' (2.) The determination may arise from a sense 
of duty, or an impression of moral rectitude, apart 
from every consideration of a personal nature. This 
is the Moral Prindphy or Conscience : in every 
mind in a state of moral health* it is the supreme 
and regulating principle, preserving among the 
moving powers a certain harmony to each other, and 
to the principles of moral rectitude^ It often excites 
to conduct which requires a sacrifice of self-love, 
and so prevents this principle from interfering with 
the sound exercise of the affections. It regulates 
the desires, and restrains them by the simple rule of 
purity : it directs and regulates the affections in the 
same manner by the high sense of moral responsi- 
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Inlity : and it thus maintains order and harmony in 
die whole moral system. 

One of the chief diversities of human character, 
indeed, arises from the circumstance of one man 
being habitually infkienced by the simple and 
straight-forward principle of duty, and another 
merely by a kind of contest between desires and 
motives of a very inferior or selfish nature. Thus 
also we acquire a knowledge of the moral tempera- 
ment of d^erent men, and learn to adapt our 
measures accordingly in our transac^ons with them. 
In endeavouring, for example, to excite three indi- 
viduals to soipe act of usefulness, we come to 
know, that in one we have only to' appeal to his 
sense of duty ; in another to his vanity or love of 
approbation ; while we have no hope of making 
any impression on the third, unless we can make it 
appear to bear upon his interest 

V. The principles referred to under the preceding 
heads are chiefly those which regulate the con- 
nexion of man wilh his fellow-men. But there is. 
another class of emotions, in Iheir nature distinct 
from these ; though, in a practical point of view, 
they are much connected. These are, the emotions 
which arise out of his relation to the Deity. The 
regulation of the moral feelings, in reference to thiQ 
relation, will therefore come to be considered in a 
department of the inquiry devoted to themselves, 
and in connexion with the views of the character and 
attributes of God, which we obtain from the light of 
iieason and conscience. 
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Hub analysis of the principles wliicb coostiftut* 
Ihe moral feelings indicates the further diyision of 
our inquiry in the following ooanner:-**- 

I. The Desirest-'^he A§ectioas«--«nd SeM^lovet 

II. The WiU. 

IIL The Mond Principle^ or ConscieQce. 
lY. The moral rektioo of man towards Am 
Deity. 

These constitute what may be caHed the active 
principles o( man, or those which are calculated to 
decide his conduct as a moral and re^[K)nsible 
being* In connesaon wi^ them, there is another 
class of feelings^ whic^ may be called passive or 
connecting emotions. They exert a considerable 
influence d a secondary kind ; but, in an JBssay 
which is meant to be essentially practical, it pertiaps 
will not be necessary to do more than enumerate 
ihem in such a manner as to point out their relation 
to the active principles. 

When an object presents qualities on account of 
which we wish to obtain it, we feel imre» If we 
have reiM9on to think that it is within our reach, we 
experience hope; and the effect of this k to encourage 
us in our exertions. If we arrive at such a convio* 
tion as leaves no doubt of the attainment, this is 
confidence^ one of the fonps of that state of mind 
whidi we call faith* If we see no prospect of 
attaining it, we give way to de^air^ and tlus leads 
us to abandon all exertion for the attainment 
When we obtain the object, we experience pleasure 
or joy; if we are disappointed, we feel regret If 
f^gain» we hf^ve the prospect of some evil which 
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threatens us, we experience fear^ and are thereby 
excited to exertions for averting it If we succeed 
in doing so, we experience joy ; if not, we feel 
sorrow. If the evil seem unavoidable, we again 
give way to despmr^ and are thus led to relinquish 
all attempts to avert it — Similar emotions attend on 
(he affections. When we experience an affection, 
we desire to be able to act upon it When we see 
a prospect of doing so, we hope ; if there seem to 
be none, we despair of accomplishing our object 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, or 
according to the dictates of the moral principle, we 
experience self-approbation; when die contrary, 
we feel remorse. When eidier a desire or an affec- 
tion has acquired an undue influence, so as to cany 
us forward in a manner disproportioned to its real 
Imd proper tendencies, it becomes ^jpaasion* 
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f<Wi*i^^*'— — ^ 



OF THE DESIEES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND 

SELF-LOVE. 



SECTION L 

THB PE9IRE9. 

Desire is the immediate movjBment or act of die 
mind towards an object which presents some quality 
on accoimt of which we wish to obtain it The 
objects of desure^ therefore, embrace all those attain* 
ments and gratifications ¥^ch mankind consider 
worthy of being sought after. Tlie object pursued 
in each particular case is determined by the views, 
habits, and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
Ibis manner, one person may regard an object as 
above every other worthy being sought after, which 
to another appears insignificant or worthless. The 
principles which regulate these diversities, and con- 
sequently form one of the great differences in human 
diameter, belong to a subsequent part (^our inquiry. 

In forming a classification of the desires, We must 
be guided simply by the nature of the various objects 
iriuch are denred. Those which may be specified 
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as the most prevalent, and the most clearly to be dis- 
tinguished as separate, may be referred to the fol- 
lowing heads. 

I. The gratification of the animal propensities — 
commonly called the Appetites. These, which we 
possess in common wi^ the lower animals, are im- 
planted in us for important purposes ; but they re- 
quire to be kept under the most rigid control, both 
of reason and the moral principle. When they are 
allowed to break through these restraints, and be- 
come leading principles of action, they form a char- 
acter the lowest in the scale, whether intellectual or 
moral ; and it is impossible to contemplate a more 
degraded condition of a rational and moral being. 
The consequences to society are also of the most 
baneful nature. Without alluding to the glutton or 
to the drunkard, what accumulated guilt, degrada- 
tion, and wretchedness follow the course of the liber- 
tine, — ^blasting whatever comes within the reach of 
his influence, and extending a demoralizing power 
alike to him who inflicts and to those who suffer the 
wrong. Thus is constituted a class of evils, of 
which no human law can take any adequate cogni- 
zance, and which therefore raise our views, in a spe- 
cial and peculiar manner, to a Supreme Moral Gov- 
ernor. 

n. The desire of Wealth, commonly called Ava- 
rice ; though avarice is perhaps justly to be regarded 
as the morbid excess or abuse of the propensity. 
This is properly to be considered as originating in 
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Ae desire to poissess the means of procurmg other 
gratifications But,>y the influence of habit, the 
desire is transferred to the thing itself; and it oflen 
becomes a kind of mama, in which there is the pure 
love of gain, without the appiicatimi of it to an^r other 
kind of ei^oyment It is a propeipity which ma^t 
in a remarkable manner, engross the whole charac- 
ter, ac<|uiring strength by continuance ; and it is then 
generally accompanied by a contracted selfishness, 
which considers nothing as mean or unworthy that 
can be made to contribute to the ruling passion. 
This may be the case even when the propensity is 
regulated by the rules of justice ; if it break through 
this restraint, it leads to fiaud, extortion, deceit, and 
injustice,<-^>and, under another form, to thefl or rob- 
bery. It is therefore always in danger of being op- 
posed to the exercise of the l^nevolent affections, 
leading a man to Uve for himself, and to study only 
the means calculated to promote his own interest. 

in. The desire of Power, or Ambiticm. This is 
the love of ruling, — of giving the law to a circle whe- 
ther more or less extensive. When it becomes the 
govermng propensity, the strongei^ principles of 
human nature give way before it,--~even those of per- 
sonal comfort and safety. This we see in the con^ 
queror, who braves every danger, difficulty, and priva* 
tion, for the attainment of power ; and in the states- 
man, who sacrifices for it every personal comfort, 
perhaps health and peace. The principle, however, 
assumes another form, which, according to its direc- 
tion, moy aim at a higher object Such is the desire 
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of exercising power over the minds of men ; of per- 
suading a multitude, by arguments or eloquence, to 
deeds of usefulness ; of pleading the cause of the 
oppressed ; a power of influendng the opinions oi 
others, and of guiding them into sound sentiments 
and virtuous conduct This is a species of power, 
the most gratifying by far to an exalted and virtuous 
mind, and one calculated to^ carry benefit to others 
wherever it is exerted. 

IV. The desire of Superiority, or Emulation. 
This is allied to the former, except that it does not 
include any direct wish to rule, but aims simply at 
the acquirement of superiority. It is a propensity 
of extensive influence, and not easily confined within 
the bounds of correct principle. It is apt to lead to 
undue means for die accomplishment of its object ; 
and every real or imagined failure tends to excite 
hatred and envy. Hence it requires the most care- 
ful regulation, and, when much encouraged in the 
young, is not free from the danger of generating ma- 
lignant passions. Its influence and tendency, as in 
other desires, depend in a great measure on the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. It may be seen in the 
man who seeks to excel his associates in the gayety 
of his apparel, the splendour of his equipage, or the 
luxury of his table. It is found in him whose proud 
distinction is to be the most fearless rider at a stee- 
ple-chase or a fox-hunt, — or to perform some other 
exploit, the only claim of which to admiration con- 
sists in its never having been performed before. The 
same principle, directed to more worthy objects^ 
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may influence him who seeks to he distinguished in 
some high pursuit, calculated to confer a lasting 

henefit upon his country or on human kind. 

» 

V. The desire of Society. This has been con- 
sidered by most writers on the subject as a promi- 
nent principle of human nature, showing itself at all 
periods of life, and in all conditions of civilization. 
In persons shut up from intercourse with their fellow- 
men, it has manifested itself in the closest attach- 
ment to animals ; as if the human mind could not 
exist without some object on which to exercise the 
feelings intended to bind man to his fellows. It is 
found in the union of men in civil society and social 
intercourse, — ^in the ties of friendship, and the still 
closer union of the domestic circle. It is necessary 
for the exercise of all the affections ; .and even our 
weaknesses require the presence of other men. 
There would be no enjoyment of rank or wealth, 
if there were none to admire ; and even the misan- 
thrope requires the presence of another to whom his 
spleen may be uttered. The abuse of this principle 
leads to the contracted spirit of party» 

YI. The desire of Esteem and Approbation. 
This is a principle of most extensive influence, and 
is in many instances the source of worthy and useful 
displays of human character. Though inferior to 
tile high sense of moral obligation, it may yet be con- 
sidered a laudable principle, — as when a man seeks 
the approbation of others by deeds of benevolencey 
public spirit, or patriotism, — by actions calculated to 
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promote Hhe adraiitage or the cotnfort either afctiMit 
muoities or mdiyiduals. In the healthy exercise o^ 
it, a man desires ^ approbation of the good ; in 
the distorted use of it, he seeks merely the praise o{ 
a party, — ^peihaps^ by deeds of a frivolous or even 
vicious clmracter, aims at the ^plause of associates 
whose praise is worthless. According to the object 
to which it is directed, therefore, the desire of appro^ 
bation may be the i^ribute either of a virtuous or a 
perv^ed mind. But it is a principle which, in 
general, we expect to find operating* in every weU 
regulated mind, under certain restrictions. Thus, a 
man who is totally regardless of character, — diat'is^ 
of the opmion of all others respecting his conduct^ 
we commonly <^onsider as a person lost to correct 
virtuous feeling. On the other hand* however, there 
may be instaj^ces in which it is tiie quality of a man. 
of me greatest mind to pursue some course to whicfa« 
firom adequate motives, be has devoted himself 
l«gardless alike of the praise or the disapprobation 
of other men. The character in which Ihe love oi 
approbation is a ruling principle is therefore modified 
by the direction of it To desire the approbation 
of the virtuous leads to conduct of a corresponding 
kind, and to steadiness and consistency in such con- 
duct To seek the approbation of the vicious, leads^ 
of course, to an opposite character. But there is 
a third modification, presenting a subject of some 
interest, in whi<sh the prevailing principle of the man 
is a general love of approbation, without any diseri^ 
mination of the characters of tiiose whose praise id 
•oug^ or of the value of the qualities on accoonl 
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6f which be seeks it This is. vanity, and it pro- 
duces a conduct wavering and inconsistent, — per-* 
petually changing wi^ the circumstance in which 
the individual is placed. It often leads him to aim 
$t admutition for distinctions of a veiy trivial ehar' 
acter,— or even for qualities which he does not reallj 
possess. It thus includes the love of flattery. PridCf 
On the other hand, as opposed to vanity, seems to 
Consist in a man entertaining a high opinion of him-^ 
self, while he is ihdiflTerent to the opinion of others ; 
thus we speak of a man who is too proud to b« 
vain. 

Onr regard to the opinion of others is the origin 
of our respect to character in matters which do not 
come mider the higher principle of morals ; and is 
of extensive influence in promoting the harmonies^ 
proprieties, and decencies of society. It is thus the 
fowidation of good breeding, and leads to kindness 
and accommodation in little matters which do not 
belong to the class of duties. It is also the source 
of what we usually call decorum and propriety, which 
lead a man to conduct himself in a manner become 
ing his character and circumstances, in regard to 
tl^igs which do not involve any higher principle. 
For, apart entirely from any consideration either of 
morality or benevolence, there is a certain line of 
conduct which is unbecoming in all men ; and there 
is conduct whidi is unbecoming in some, though it 
might not be in other men,— 4md m some circum-> 
stances, though it might not be so in others. It is un« 
necessary to add, how much of a man's respectability 
m life often depends upon finding his way, wi^ pro]^ 

£ 
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discriminatioD, through the relations of society '^Undk 
are referable to this principle ; or, by how many ac*, 
tions which are not really wrong a man may render 
himself despised and ridiculous. The love of es- 
teem and approbation is also of extensive influence 
in the young,-Mboth in the conduct c^ education and 
the cultivation of general character ; and it is not 
liable to the Objections, formerly referred to, which 
apply to the principle of Emulation. It leads also 
to those numerous expedients by which persons of 
various character seek for themselves notoriety or a 
name, or desire to leave a reputation behind them 
when they are no more. This is the love of po^thch- 
mous feme, a subject which has afforded an exten« 
sive theme both for the philosopher and the hu- 
morist 

« 

YII. The desire of Knowledge, or of Intellectual 
Acquirement, — including the principle of Curiosity. 
The tendency of this high principle must depend, as 
in the former cases, on its regulation, and the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. These may vary from 
the idle tattle of the day, to the .highest attainments 
in literature or science: The principle may be ap* 
plied to pursuits of a frivolous or useless kind, and 
to such acquirements as lead only to pedantry or 
sophism ; or it may be directed to a desultory ap- 
plication, which leads to a superficial acquaintance 
with a variety of subjects, witiiout a correct know- 
ledge of any of them. On the other hand, the pur- 
suit of knowledge may be allowed to interfere with 
important duties whidi we owe to others, in the par- 
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ticular situation in which we are placed. A well- 
regulated judgment conducts the propensity to wor- 
ikj objects ; and directs it in such a manner as to 
make it most useful to others. With such due 
regulations, the principle ought to be carefuUy culti- 
vated in the young. It is closely connected with 
that activity of mind which seeks for knowledge on 
every subject that comes within its reach, and which 
18 ever on the watch to make its knowledge more 
correct and more extensive 

Vin. The desire of Moral Improvement This 
leads to the highest state of man ; and it bears this 
peculiar character, that it is adapted to men in every 
scale of society, and tends to diffuse a beneficial in- 
fluence around the circle with which the individual 
b connected. The desire of power may exist in 
many, but its gratification is Ihnited to a few : he 
who fails may become a discontented misanthrope ; 
and he who succeeds may be a scourge to his spe- 
cies. The desire of superiority or of praise may 
be misdirected in the same manner, leading to inso- 
lent triumph on the one hand, and envy on the other. 
Even the thirst for knowledge may be abused, and 
many are placed in circumstances in which it cannot 
be gratified. But the desire of moral improvement 
commends itself to every class of society, and its 
object is attainable by all. In proportion to its in- 
tensity and its steadiness, it tends to make the pos- 
sessor both a happier and a better man, and to ren- 
der him the instrument of diffusmg happiness and 
usefulness to all who come within the reach of hia 
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mfluence. If he be in a superior statiooy ttiese re* 
suits will be felt mcH'e extensively ; if he be in an 
humble sphere, they may be more limited ; but their 
nature is the same, and their tendency is equally to 
elevate the character of man. This mental con^ 
dition consists, as we shall afterward have occasion 
to show more particularly, in an habitual recognition 
of the supreme authority of conscience over the 
whole intellectual and moral system, and in an ha- 
bitual effort to have every desire and every afiection 
regulated by the moral principle and by a sense 
of &e Divine will. It leads to a uniformity of char- 
acter which can never flow from any lower source^ 
and to a conduct distinguished by the anxious dis- 
charge of every duty, and the practice of the most 
active benevolence. 

The £motions which have been now briefly mei^ 
tioned seem to include the more important of those 
which are referable to the class of desires. There 
is, however, another principle which ought to be 
mentioned as a leading peculiarity of human nature^ 
though it may be somewhat difficult to determine 
^e class to which it belongs. This is the Desire 
of Action, — ^the restless activity of mind, which leads 
it to require some object on which its powers must 
be exercised, and without which it preys upon itself^ 
and becomes miserable. On this principle we are 
to explain several facts which are of frequent obser-i 
vation. A person accustomed to a life of activity 
longs for ease and retirement, and when he has acn 
CompUsbed his purpose, finds himself wretched^ 
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^e fHvolous engagements of the unoccupied are 
referable to the same principle. They arise, not 
from any interest whidi such occupations really 
possess, but simply from the desire of mental excite- 
ment, — the felicity of having something to do. The 
pleasui^ of relaxation, indeed, is known to those 
only who have regular and interesting employment 
Continued relaxation soon becomes a weeuiness; 
and, on this ground, we may safely assert, that the 
greatest degree of real enjoyment belongs, not to the 
luxurious man of wealth, or the listless votary of 
fashion, but to the mid<Se classes of society, who, 
along with the comforts of life, have constant and. 
fanportaot occupation. 

The mental condition which we call Desire ap->. 
pears to tie in a great measure at the foundation of 
character ; and, for a sound moral condition, it is 
required that the desires be directed to worthy ob- 
jects ; and that the degree or strength of the desire 
be accommodated to the true and relative value of 
each of these objects. If the desires are thus di- 
rected, worthy conduct will be Ukely to follow in a 
steady and uniform manner. If they are allowed to 
break from these restraints of reason and the moral 
principle, the man is lefl at the m^cy of unhallowed 
passion, and is MaMe to those irregularities which 
naturally result from such a derangement of the 
moral feelings. If, indeed, we would see the evils pro- 
duced by desire, when not thus controlled, we have 
only to look at the whole history of human kind. 
ffbaX accumulated miseries arise from the want oC 

£2 
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due regulati<m of the animal propensities^ in the 
yarious forms in which it degrades the character of 
rational and moral beings. What evib spring from 
the love of money, and from the desire of power ; 
from the contests of rivals, and the tumults of 
partjj — ^what envy, hatred, malignity and revenge. 
What complicated wretchedness follows the train of 
ambition,-H-K^ontempt of human suffering, countries 
depopulated, and fields deluged with blood. Such 
are the results of desire, when not directed to ckh 
jects worthy of a moral being, and not kept under 
die rigid control of conscience, and the immutable 
laws of moral rectitude. When, in any of these 
forms, a sensual or selfish propensity is allowed ta 
pass the due boundary, whidi is fixed for it by rea« 
ton and the moral principle, the mental harmony is 
destroyed, and even the judgment itself comes ta 
be impaired and distorted in that highest of all iiH 
quiries, the search after moral truth. 

The desires, indeed, may exist in an ill-regulate4 
state, while the conduct is yet restrained by various 
principles,^ — such as submission to human laws, a re-i 
gard to charactOT, or even a certain feeling of wha| 
Is morally right, contending with the vitiated princi-* 
pie within. But this cannot be considered as the 
healthy condition of a moral being. It is only when 
the desire itself is sound that we can say the man 
is in moral healtL This, accordingly, is the great 
imnciple so oflen and so strikingly enforced in the 
sacred writings, "^ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
because out of it are the issues of life.^ '« Blessed 
Bie the pure in heart, for they shall see God*'' Thus* 
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there are desires which are folly, and there are de- 
sires which are vice, even though they should not be 
followed by indulgence ; and there are desires which 
tend to purify and elevate the moral nature, though 
their objects should be beyond the reach of our full 
attainment in the present state of being. Perfect 
moral purity is not the lot of man in this transient 
fitate, and is not to be attained by his own unaided 
iefibrts. But, subservient to it is dlat warfare within, 
that earnest and habitual desire afler the perfection 
^ a moral being, wluch is felt to be the great object 
of life, when this life is viewed in its relatibnto that 
"which is to come. For this attainment, however, 
man must feel his total inadequacy, — and the utmost 
jeflforts of human reason have failed in unfolding the 
requisite aid. The conviction is thus forced upon 
us that a higher influence is necessary, and this in- 
fluence is fully disclosed by the light of revealed 
Iruth. We are there taught to lode for a power 
flt>m on high, capable of effecting what human 
^orts camipjt accomplishr*^the purification of tba 
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SECTION n. 

THE AFFECTIONS. 

As the Desires are calculated to bring some gra- 
tification to ourselves, the Affections lead us to oiir 
relations to other men, and to a certain line of con* 
duct which arises out of these relations. They are 
to be viewed as origiiml principles of our nature, 
planted in us for wise purposes, and the operation of 
them is to be considered as distinct both firom that of 
the moral principle and of reason, — ^that is, from any 
sense of duty or the moral rectitude of (he conduct 
to which diey lead, and from any calcdation of its 
propriety and utility. Thus, when the mother de^ 
votes her attention by day and night to her infant, if 
from sickness or helplessness in want of her special 
care, and perseveres in doing so, with total disregard 
to her own ease, h^lth, or comfort, she is not influ- 
enced eithier by a sense of duty, or by any feeling 
of the utility of her Conduct ; she acts upon an im- 
pulse within, wluch she feels to be a part of her con* 
stitution, and which carries her forward in a particu* 
lar course of anxious and protracted exertion by the 
power of itself alone. This distinction appears to 
be of the utmost practical impoitance, and we shall 
have occasion to refer to it more particularly in ib^ 
tBequel. 
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An AflectioD, therefore, may be considered as an 
original feeling or emotion existing in ourselves, 
which leads us to a particular conduct towards other 
men, without reference to any principle except the 
intuitive impulse of the emotion itself. The afiec- 
tions have been divided into the Benevolent and 
Malevolent ; but these titles appear to be incorrect, 
especially the latter, — as the due exercise of the 
emotions to which it refers does not properly include 
what is called malevolence. Tbey only tend to 
guard us against certain conduct in other men; 
and when they are allowed to go beyond this, that 
is, to actual nutlevolence or revenge, the appUcation 
is morbid. It wiU therefore accord better with the 
nature of these emotions, to give them the names of 
Uniting and Defensive Affections : the former in- 
cluding justice, benevolence, veracity, friendship, 
love, gratitude, patriotism, and the domestic affec- 
tions ; the latter, jealousy, disapprobation, and 
anger. 

I. JUSTICE. 

There may be some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the propriety of including justice among the 
affections ; but it seems to be more nearly allied to 
them than to any of the other classes of moral 
emotions which have been mentioned, and may, 
therefore, as a mere matter of arrangement, be con- 
veniently introduced here. Strictly speaking, it 
might perhaps be considered as a combined opera* 
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tion of an afiection and the moral principle ; but {boA 
is matter 6f speculation alone. The important con- 
sideration rekiting to it is, that, in whatever man- 
ner it arises, the sense of justice is a primaty and 
essential part of our moral constitution, conveying 
the distinct impression of certain conduct vi^hich a 
man owes to his fellow-men, without regard to any 
considerations of a personal nature, and apart from 
all positive enactments or laws, either divine or hu- 
man. The requirements of justice embrace certain 
points in which every man has an absolute right, and 
in regard to which it is the absolute duty of every 
other man not to interfere with him. These rights 
have usually been divided into three classes ; what 
I have a right to possess, and what no man has any 
right to take from me, — what I have a right to do, 
and what no man has any title to prevent me from 
doing, — ^what I have a right to expect from other 
men, and what it is their absolute duty to peHbrm. 
These principles form the basis of what is. called 
Natural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty de- 
riving its authority from impressions^ which are found 
in the moral feelings of all mankind, without regard 
to the enactments of any particular civil society. In 
the actual arrangements of civil communities, these 
great principles of justice are combined with others , 
which are derived merely from utility or expediency, 
as calculated to promote the peace or the advantage 
of the community. These may differ in different 
countries, and they cease to be binding when the 
enactments on which ihey rest are abrogated <v 
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dumgecl. But no difierence of place can alter, and 
no laws can destroy, the essential requirements of 
justice. 

In these observations, it will be remarked, the 
word Justice is used as expressing a principle of 
individual character ; and it is in this sense that it is 
to be properly classed with the affections. The term 
is employed in another sense, namely, that of dis* 
tr&mtive and corrective justice, which regulates the 
claims of individuals in a community, requires resti- 
tution or compensation for any deviation from such 
claims, or punishes those who have violated them. 
It is in the former sense that justice is properly to 
be considered as a branch of the philosophy of the 
moral feelings; but the same general principles 
apply to both. 

The sense of jostice, dierefore, consists in a feel- 
ing experienced by every man, of a certain line of 
conduct which he owes to other mien in given cir- 
cumstances ; and this seems to be referable to the 
fdlowing heads : — ^attending to their interest,^ — ^not 
interfering with their freedom of action, — ^preserving 
their reputation,-— estimating their character and mo- 
tives,-^udging of their opinions,— consulting their 
feelings, — eukt preserving or improving their moral 
condition. As a guide for his conduct in parLcular 
instances, a man has usually a distinct impression of 
what he thinks due by other men towards himself; 
justice requires that he rigidly extend to others the 
same feelings and conduct which, in sinular cir- « 
eumstanceSf be expects from them. 
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(1.) Justice is due to the persousi propertyi and 
interests of others. This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious 
regard to their rights. In this last respect, it allows 
us to exercise a prudent attention tp our own int^-' 
est, provided the means be fair and honourable, and 
that we carefully abstain from injuring others by the 
measures we employ for this purpose. The great 
rule for our guidance in all such cases is found id 
the immutable principles of moral rectitude ; the test 
of our conduct in regard to individual instances is, 
that it be such as, were our own interest concemedy 
we should think fair and honourable in other men. 

(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes per^ 
sonal Uberty ; but in all civil communities the rigl^ 
is Uable to certain restrictions : as when a man 
uses his freedom of action to the danger or injury 
of other men. The principles of justice may also 
recognise a man*s surrendering, to a certain extenlf 
his personal liberty, by mutual and voluntary com« 
pact, as in the case of servants, apprentices, soldiers, 
&c. ; but they are opposed to slavery, in which the 
individual concerned is not a party to the ammge^ 
ment 

(3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation of 
others. This consists in avoiding every thing that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by dl* 
rect evil-speaking, or such insinuations as might giv# 
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rise to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must 
extend also to the counteracting of such insinuations 
when we hear them made by others, especially in cir- 
cumstances in which the individual injured has no 
opportunity of defending himself. It includes, further, 
that we do not deny to others, even to rivals, any 
praise or credit which is justly due to them. There 
is, however, one modification, equally consistent with 
justice, to which the former of these rules is liable ; 
namely, tiiat, in certain cases, we may be required to 
make a statement prejudicial to an individual, when 
duty to a third party or to the public makes it incum- 
bent on us to do so. In such a case, a person guided 
by the rules of justice will go no farther than is actci- 
ally required by the circumstances ; and will at all 
times beware of propagating a report injurious to 
another, though he should know it to be strictly trucy 
unless he is called upon by special duty to commu- 
nicate it. 

(4.) Justice requires us not only to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but to 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biased by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allow- 
ance for the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the feelings by which he was, or might be, at the 
&ne, naturally influenced. When an action admits 
of being referred to different motives, justice consists 
m taking the more &TOurable view, if we can do so 

P 
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with strict regard to truth, instead of harshly and 
hastily assigning a motive ^hich is unworthy. Such 
justice in regard to character and motives we require 
to exercise with peculiar care, when the conduct re* 
fbrred to has been in any way opposed to our own 
self-love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish princi* 
pie, which might lead to partial and distorted views 
of actions and motives, less favourable to others, and 
more favourable to ourselves, than justice warrants. 
When viewed in this manner, we may often perceive, 
that conduct which gave rise to emotions of displea- 
sure, as injurious to us, was fully warranted by some 
conduct on our own part, or was required by some 
higher duty which the individual owed to another. 

(5.) Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
' opinions and statements of others. This constitutes 
Candour. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to their opinions, statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. It 
is, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and that narrow disputa- 
tious spirit which delights in captious criticism, and 
will hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own views ; which distorts or misrepresents the sen- 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them conclusions which 
they do not warrant. Candour, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice and the love of 
truth. It leads us to give due attention to the opin- 
ions and statements of others, — in all cases to be 
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chiefly solicitous to discover truth, and in statements 
of a mixed character, containing pethaps much error 
and fallacy, anxiously to discover and separate what 
is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that a 
turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criti- 
cism, is oflen the characteristic of a contracted and 
prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged under- 
standings are always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of others,— *their leading .object being to dis- 
cover truth. 

(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others ; and 
this applies to many circumstances which do not af- 
fect either their interest or their reputation. Without 
injuring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a man- 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds 
of an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are 
peculiarly sensitive; towards such, a person of cor- 
rect feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable 
tenderness. We may find, however, persons of 
honest and upright minds, who would shrink from the 
least approach to real injury, but yet neglect the ne- 
cessary attention to the feelings ; and may even con- 
fer a real benefit in "such a manner as to wound the 
individual to whom they intended kindness. The 
lower degrees of this principle pertain to what is called 
mere good-breeding, which has been defined "be- 
nevolence in trifles ;" but the higher degrees may 
restrain from conduct which, without any real injury, 
inflicts permanent pain. To this head we may per- 
haps also refer a due regard to the estiipate which w« 
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load a man to form of himself. This is opposed to 
flattery on the one handf and on the other to any un- 
necessary depreciation of his character. Flattery 
indeed is also to be considered as a violation of 
veracity. 

(7.) While, upon the principles which have been 
referred to, we abstain from injuring the interests, the 
reputation, or the feelings of others, there is another 
class of injuries, of still higher magnitude, which the 
conscientious mind will avoid with peculiar anxiety^ 
namely, injuries done to the moral princi[^es of otiier 
men. These form a class of offences of which no 
human law takes any adequate cognizance ; but we 
know that they possess a character of the deepest 
malignity. Deep guilt attache^ to the man who, l^ 
persuasion or ridicule, has unhinged the moral feel- 
ings of another, or has been the means of leading him 
astray from the paths of virtue. Of equal or even 
greater malignity is the aspect of the writer whose 
works have contributed to violate the principles of 
truth and rectitude, — to pollute the imagination, or 
corrupt the heart. Inferior offenders are promptly 
seized by public authority, and suffer the award <rf 
public justice ; but the destroyer of the moral being 
oflen walks secilrely through his own scene of moral 
discipline, as if no power could reach the measure 
of his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 

To the same head we are to assign the extensive 
and important influence of example. There are few 
men who have not in this respect some power, but it 
belongs more particularly to persons in situations of 
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nudk and public eminence. It is matter of deep 
regret both to the friend of virtue and the friend of his 
country, when any of these are found manifesting 
disregard to sacred things, or giving an air of fashion 
to what is calculated to corrupt the moral principles 
of the unthinking classes of society. If they are 
restrained by no higher motive, the feelings of patriot- 
ism, and even of personal safety, ought to produce a 
solemn caution ; and it becomes them seriously to 
consider, whether they may not thus be sowing among 
the ignorant multitude the seeds df tumult, revolutiony 
and anarchy. 

II. COMPASSION AND BENBYOLSNGE. 

Great diversity exists in the condition of difierent 
individuals in the present state, — some being in cir- 
cumstances of ease, wealth, and comfort,— -others of 
pain, deprivation, and sorrow. Such diversities we 
must consider as an arrangement established by the 
great Disposer of all things, and calculated to pro- 
mote important purposes in his moi:al government 
Many of these purposes are entirely beyond the reach 
of our &culties ; but, as holding a prominent place 
among them, we may safely reckon the cultivation 
of our moral feelings, especially the affections of 
compassion and benevolence. The due exercise 
of these is, therefore, calculated to promote a double 
object, namely, the alleviation of distress in others, — 
and the cultivation in ourselves of a mental condition 
peculiarly adapted to a state of moral discipline. By 
bringing us into contact with individuals in various 

F2 
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forms and degrees of suffering, they tend contmueUy 
to remind us that the present scene is but the infimcy 
of our existence, — ^that the beii^ whom we thus con- 
template are the children of the same Almighty 
Father with ourselves, inheriting the same nature, 
possessed of the same feelings, and soon to enter 
upon another state of existence, when all the distmc* 
tions which are to be found in this world shall ce»9e 
for ever. They tend thus to withdraw us from the 
power of self-love, and the deluding influence of 
present things; and habitually to raise our views to 
that future life for which the present is intended to pre- 
pare us. The due cultivation of the benevolent af- 
fections, therefore, is not properly to be considered 
as a source of moral approbation, but rather as a pro- 
cess of moral culture. ' They may enable us in some 
degree to benefit others, but their chief benefit is to 
ourselves. By neglecting them, we both incur much 
guilt, and deprive ourselves of an important means of 
improvement The diligent exercise of them, be^ 
sides being a source of moral advantage, is accom- 
panied with a degree of mental enjoyment which 
carries with it its own reward. Such appears to be 
Ihe correct view which we ought to take of the ar- 
rangement establidiied by the Creator in this part of 
our constitution. It is calculated to correct a mis- 
conception of an important kind, which considers the 
exercise of the benevolent affections as possessing a 
character of merit To this subject we shall have 
occasion to refer more particularly in the sequel. 

The exercise of the benevolent affections may be 
bneSj treated of, under nearly the same heads as 
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those furred to when t^oniddering the principle of 
justice ; keeping in mind that they lead to greater 
exertron for die benefit of others, and often demand 
a greater sacrifice of self4ove than is included under 
the mere requirements of justice. On the other 
hand, benevolence is not to be exercised at the ex- 
pense of justice ; as Vrould be the case if a man 
were found relieving distress by expedients which 
involve the necessity of withholchng the pa3rment of 
just debts, or imply the neglect or infiingement of 
some duty whidi he owes to anotiber. 

(1.) Compassion and benevolent exertion ore 
due towards alleviating ^e distresses of others. 
This exercise of them, in many instances, calls for 
a decided sacrifice of personal interest, and; in 
others, for considerable personal exertion. We 
feel our way to the proper measure of these sacrifices, 
by tiie high principle of moral duty, along with that 
mental exercise which places us in the situation of 
others, and, by a kind of reflected self-love, judges 
<^ the conduct due by us to them in our respective 
circumstances. The details of this subject would 
lead lis mto a field too extensive for our present 
purpose. Pecuniary aid, by those who have the 
means, is the most easy form in which benevolence 
can be gratified, and ^at which often requires the 
least, if any, sacrifice of personal comfort or self- 
love. The same affection may be exercised in a 
degree much higher in itself, and often much more 
useful to others, by personal exertion and personal 
kindness. The former, compared with the means 
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of the individual, may present a mere mockeiy of 
mercy ; while the latter, even in the lowest walks 
of li^, often exhibit the brightest displays of active 
usefulness that can adorn the human character. 
This high an^ pure benevolence not only is dis- 
pensed with willingness, when occasions present 
diemselves ; but seeks out opportunities for itself, 
and feels in want of its natural and healthy exer- 
cise when deprived of an object on which it may be 
bestowed. 

(2.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. This consists, not only in 
avoiding any injury to their characters, but in exer- 
tions to protect diem against the injustice of others,— « 
to correct misrepresentations, — ^to check the course 
of slander, — and to obviate the eftbrts of those who 
would poison the confidence of fiiends, or disturb 
the harmony of society. To this department, there- 
fore, belongs the high character of the peace- 
maker, whose delight it is to aUay angry feelings 
even when he is in no degree personally interest^, 
and to bring together as friends and brethren those 
who have assumed the attitude of hatred and re- 
venge. 

» 

(3.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
character and conduct of oth^s ; especially when 
these have been in opposition to our personal interest 
or self-love. This consists in viewing their con- 
duct with indulgence and forbearance, assigning the 
most favourable motives, and making eveiy allow* 
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mfice for their fedings, and the circumstances in 
which they were placed. It leads us al^o to avoid 
all suspicions and jealousies which are not clearly 
justified by fact ; and to abstain to the utmost from 
taking offence, by putting upon the conduct of 
others the best construction of which it will possibly 
admit It extends still farther to the actual forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the repa3dzig of evil with good, 
*r-a conduct represented in the sacred writings as 
one of the lughest attainments the human character 
can reachy in so far as regards its relation to other 
men. 

(4.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
feelings of others ; and this applies to many situa- 
tions in which neither their interest nor their char^ 
ac^er is concerned. It includes those exercises of 
the kindly affections which produce so powerful an 
influence in all the relations of Ufe, but which it is 
impossible for any description to delineate. It com- 
prehends all our social and civil connexions, but 
seems peculiarly to belong to our intercourse with 
inferiors and dependants. Its must anxious exer- 
cise may often relate merely to trifles, but it extends 
to innumerable circumstances in which we may sur- 
render our own feelings to diose of others, and our 
own convenience or gratification to theirs. It im- 
plies solicitude to avoid wounding the feelings by 
pride, selfislmess, or fretfblness, — by suspicions, im- 
putations, and jealousies,— or by allowing insignifi- 
eant things to rufHe the temper, and derange the 
lK>oial comfort. Many, who are not deficient in what 
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we usually call deeds of benevolence, are too apt to 
forget, that a most important exercise of true benevo- 
lence consists n the habitual cultivation of courtesy, 
gentleness, and kindness ; and that on these dispo- 
sitions often depends our influence upon the comfort 
and happiness of others, in a greater degree than on 
any deeds of actual beneficence. 

(5.) Benevolence is to be exercised in regard to 
the moral degradation of others, including their 
ignorance and vice. This prevents us firom driving 
satis&ction from moral evil, even though it should 
contribute to our advantage, as might oflen happen 
from the misconduct of rivals or enemies. It implies 
also that highest species of usefulness which aims at 
raising the moral condition of man,^i~^by instructing 
the ignorant, rescuing th^ unwary, and reclaiming the 
vicious. This exalted benevolence will therefore 
also seek to extend the hght of divine truth to nations 
that sit in moral darkness; and looks anxiously for 
the period when the knowledge of Christianity shall 
dispel every false faith, and put an end to the horrors 
of superstiticm. 

Ill, VERACITY, 

In our own mental impressions relating to vent- 
city, we have a striking illustration of the manner in 
which we rely on this class of moral feelings, as in- 
stinctive in the constitution o£ the mind. On a cer- 
tain confidence in the veracity of mankind is founded 
SO much of the knowledge on which we constantly 
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depend^ that^ without it, the whole i^stenl of human 
things would go into confusion. It relates to all the 
intelligence which we derive from any other source 
than our own personal observation: for examj^e^ 
to all that we receive through the historian, the trav- 
eller, the natundist, or the astronomer. Even in 
regard to the most conmion events of a single day, 
we often proceed on a confidence in the veracity of 
a great variety of individuals. There is, indeed, a 
natural tendency to truth in all men, unless when this 
principle is overcome by some strong selfish purpose 
to be answered by departing from it : and there is 
an equally strong tendency to rely on the veracity 
of others, until we have learned certain cautions by 
our actual experience of mankind. Hence, chil<* 
dren and inexperienced persons are e^asily imposed 
upon by unfounded statements : and the most prac- 
tised liar confides in the credulity of those whom he 
attempts to deceive. When treating of the intel- 
lectual powers in another work, I considered the 
principles which regulate our confidence in human 
testimony ; and it is unnecessary to recur to them 
in this place. Our present object is briefly to ana- 
lyze the elements which are essential to veracity, 
when we view it as a moral emotion, or a branch of 
individual character. These appear to be three,^^ 
correctness in ascertaining facts, — accuracy in re- 
lating them, — and truth of purpose, or fidelity in the 
fulfihnent of promises. 

(1.) An important element of veracity is correct- 
ness in ascertaining &ct8. This is eesential to the 
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lave oftnUh. It requires us to exercise the most 
anxious care respecting every statement which we 
receive as true ; and not to receive it as such, until 
we are satisfied that the authority on which it is 
asserted is of a nature on which w6 can fully rely, 
and that the statement contains all the facts to which 
our attention ought to be directed. It consequently 
guards us against those limited views by M^iicb 
party spirit or a love of favourite dogmas leads a man 
to receive the facts which favour a particular opinion, 
and neglect those which are opposed to it The 
sound exercise of judgment, which is connected 
with this love of truth, differs therefore from the art 
of ingenious disputation, and is often found directly 
at variance with it. The same principle is appli- 
cable to the truths which are derived as deductions 
from processes of reasoning. It is thus opposed to 
all ^sophistical arguments, and partial or distorted 
reasonings, by which disputants strive to establish 
particular systems, instead of engaging in an honest 
and simple inquiry afler truth. The love of truth, 
therefore, is of equal importance in the reception of 
facts, and in the formation of opinions ; and it 
includes also a readiness to relinquish our own 
opinions, when new facts or arguments are pre- 
sented to us which are calculated to overturn them. 

In the reception of truth, especially on the evi- 
dence of testinKHiy, we acquire by experience a 
degree of caution, arising from having been some- 
times deceived. In minds of a certain descriptiout 
this may be allowed to produce a suspicion with 
regard to all evidence, — b other words, sk^ticism. 



^The want of die necessaiy and {>rot>er cantioB^ 
AgaiD^ leads to creduUty, It is die port of a welk 
regulated mind to avoid both these extremes, hf 
att^dtively wei^iing the evidence and the character 
of the witnesses, and ^ing to each circumstanci» 
its due influence in die conckmonb 

(2.) Closely connected with the love of trudi itt 
receiving, 'is the e^cerdse of veracity in the state- 
ment of &cts, wbedier derived from our personal 
observation, or received by testimony fiom odvers^ 
It c<»sists, not only in the most scrupulous acciHacy 
«f relation, but also in giving it in such a manner as 
to convey a coirect im|N*es8ion to the hearer^ It is 
c<»sequendy opposed to all those methods by which 
eidier a felse statement may be made to assume the 
appearance of tiruth^ or one ess^itiaUy true may be 
so related as to convey a false impression* 

Direct fellacy may consist in the alleged facts 
being absolutely false^ or in some of diem being so, 
w^in i^ts being wanting or kept out of view winch 
Would give a different i^Kiport to the whole state- 
ment, — or in some of the &cts being disguised, 
distorted, or coloured^ so as to alter materially the 
inq>ression conveyed by thenu But, besides such 
actual fellacy^ there are various methods by which a 
statement lit^»lly true may be so related as to con- 
vey an erroneous impression. Facts may be con- 
nected together in such a manner as to give the 
(Eq^;)earance of a relation of cause and efiect, when 
they are in truth entirely unconnected; or an 
itvevi may be lepresented afl comsien wyeh hai 
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occuired only in one or two instances. The chaT'- 
acter of an individual may be assumed from a single 
actt which, if the truth were known, might be seen 
to be opposed to his real disposition, and accounted 
for by ^e circumstances in which he happened at 
the time to be placed. Events may be connected 
together which were entirely disjoined, and con- 
clusions deduced from this fictitious connexion 
which are, of course, unfounded. Several of these 
sources of fallacy may be illustrated by a ludicrous 
example. — A traveller fi-om the Continent has rep- 
resented the venality of the Biitish House of Com- 
mons to be such, that, whenever the minister of the 
crown enters the house, there is a general cry for 
** places." It may be true that a cry of ** places" 
has gone round the house at certain times, when 
business was about to commence, or to be resumed 
afier an interval, — ^meamng, of course, that members 
were to take their seats. It is very probable, that, 
on some occasion, this may have occurred at the 
moment when the minister entered, — ^so that the 
statement of the traveller might, in point of fact, be 
strictly true. The erroneous impression which he 
endeavours to convey by it arises from three sources 
of fallacy which the anecdote will serve to illustrate ; 
namely, the false meaning he gives to the word 
employed,— connecting it with the entrance of the 
minister as cause and efiect,— and representing the 
connexion as uniform which happened to occur in 
that particular instance. In the same manner it 
will q>pear, that a false impression may be conveyed 
respecting the c(Hiduct of an individual^ — by assign- 
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iBg motives which €u^ entirely imaginary^ — by con- 
necting things together which have no relation, — ^by 
keeping out of view circumstances which would 
afford an explanation or palliation of his conduct,-^ 
or by attaching to his wordis a different meaning 
from that which he intended to convey by them. 
The common saying that there are two ways of 
telling a story does not therefore refer to what is 
strictly to be called fabrication or &lsehood; but 
to those distortions or colourings of circumstances 
which, however slight in themselves, have the efiect 
of essentially changing the impression of the whole. 
To veracity, under this department, we are also 
to refer the rule — of giving to others an honest and 
&ir impression of our views, motives, and intentions. 
This is sincerity. It is opposed to h3rpocrisy, that 
unworthy display of human character in which a 
man disguises his real sentiments, and, on the con- 
trary, professes principles which he neither feels nor 
values, merely for the purpose of promoting his 
selfish interests. Such a character e:idubits a singu- 
lar combination of moral delinquencies. It is 
founded on the lowest selfishness, and includes a 
departure from veracity and honesty. But besides, 
it implies a knowledge of virtuous principles and of 
their proper tendencies, while there is a practical 
denial of tlfeu* influence. Sincerity is also opposed 
to flattery, which tends to give a man a false im- 
pression of our opinion, and of our feelings towards 
him, and likewise leads him to form a fklse estimate 
€^ his own character. It is opposed also to insin- 
tmiy or double-dealing, by which a man, for certain 
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porpoeefl^ proleflses seniimentd towards 4MA»f 
which he does not fed» or intentioiiB which he does 
not entertain. 

(8.) The disrd element of veracity is Troth of 
Purpose, or fidelity in the fulfiknent of promises. 
This is opposed to actual departure from whal was 
distinctly promised ; Kkewise to all those evasions 
by whicii <me may convey an impression, or excite 
the hope, of an intention which he does not mean to 
ftdffl<— or avoid the performance of a real or impliedl 
engagement on any other ground than inability to 
perform it. By this straight-forward mtegrity of 
pui|>ofie» an individual gives a clear impression of 
what he honestly intends to perform ; and performa 
it, though circiHnstances may have occurred i» 
make the fulfilment disagreeable or even injurious to 
himself: — ^'*he sweareth to his own hort,'* says « 
iiMMred writer, ^ and changeth not" 

IV. FRflNBSHIB, LOVE, AND GRATITVDE. 

These affections are so nearly aDied, that, in fOoB 
flight analysis, they may be taken together. They 
consist in a personal and peculiar attachment to an 
individud, founded either upon some qualities m 
himself, or some benefits he has conferred on ns« 
or on some'one in whom we are interested. Tho 
f<»eKngs and conduct to which they give rise coires. 
pond with those referred to under the preceding 
affections, with this difference, that, in many in- 
stances, they lead to a much greater sacrifice <^ 
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yrnnoaal interest and comfort, than usually proceedi 
^&er from justice or simple benevolence. The 
exertions arising out of them are directed, according 
to the division formerly given, — to promoting the in- 
t^est or comfort of the object of our regard, — pre- 
serving, defending, or advancing his reputations-^ 
treating his feelings with peculiar tenderness,-— and 
his failings with peculiar indulgence,-— receiving his 
opinions with peculiar favour, — and anxiously enr 
deavounng to improve his intellectual and moral con- 
dition. This last consideration is justly reckoned 
the highest office of fiiendship : it is to be regretted 
^t its operation is sometimes impeded by another 
feeling, miiich leads us to be bUnd to the failings 
and deficiencies of those whom we love. In ex- 
ercising simjde love and friendship, we r^oice in the 
advantage and happiness of the object, — diough they 
should be accomplished by otibiers, — but, in exercising 
gratitude, we are not satisfied uidess they be effected 
m some measure by ourselves. 

V. PATBrOTISM. 

Patriotism is, pei^iaps, not properly to be con- 
sidered as a distinct principle of our nature ; but 
father as the result of a combinaticm of the other 
affections. It leads us, by every means in our 
power, to promote the peace and die prosperity of 
our country, — and to discourage, to the utmost of 
our abili^, whatever tends to the contrary. Every 
member of the community has something in 1^ 
power in this respect He may set an examplet in 

62 
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bifl own person, of dutifiil and loyal respect to tho 
GiBt authcmty, of strict obedience to the laws and 
respectful sutoiisston to the institutions of his coib>- 
tij. He may oppose the attempts of factious indip 
v^uals to sow among the ignorant the seeds of dis- 
content, tumult, or (hscord. He may oppose and 
repress attempts to injure the revenue of the state ; 
may aid in the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and in the execution of puUic justice. Finally, be 
may zealou^y exert himself in increasing the know* 
ledge and improving the moral habits of the people, 
*^two of the most important means by which the 
conscientious man, in any rank of life, may aid in 
conferring a high and p^manent benefit on hia 
country. 

VI. THE DOMBSTtC AFFECTIONS. 

In this extensive and interesting elasfl are included* 
conjugal afiectionr-^&e parental feelings — filial rev- 
erence,— -and the ties of brothers and sisters.-*- 
These call forth, in a still higher degree, the fisel- 
mgs and exertions already referred to, and a still 
greater sacrifice of personal ease, advantage, and 
comfort, in the anxious and diligent discharge of the 
duties resulting from them. In the conjugal reb- 
tion, they lead us to the tenderness, the confidence, 
the mutual lR>rbearance, the united exertions of those 
who have one hope, one interest, and one course of 
duty. The parental relation implies the highest pos- 
Able degree oi that feeling which studies the advan* 
tage <tf'tbe ofcaect of our care,— the promotion 
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happiness, — the iix^rovement of his romi^ the ctil- 
tore of his afl^ctions,— -the formation <^ his habits ; 
in short, the anxioos watching over the devek>p- 
ment of lus character, both as an intellectual and 
a moral being. The filial relation requires, in an 
equal degree, respect, i^ection, submission, and 
confidence, — a deference to parental opinion and 
' control ; and an impression that those parts of pa- 
rental management wUch may often be disagree- 
able are gnided hj a sincere desire to promote the 
highest mterests €i the object of this aflfectiiHiate 
regard. 

Among Ihe feelings of our nature ^ which have 
less of earth in them than heaven," ve those wbkh 
bind together the domestic circle in the various sym- 
pathies, aHectimis, and duties which belong to this 
class of tender relations. It is beautiful also to ob- 
serve how these affections arise out of each other, 
and how the right exercise of them tends to their 
mutual cuhivaticm. The father ought to consider 
the scm as, of all earthly concerns, the highest object 
of his anxious care ; and should watch over the de- 
velopment of his intellectual character, and the cul- 
ture of his moral feelings. In the zealous prosecu- 
tion of tins great purpose, he should study to convey 
a clear impression that he is influenced purely by a 
feeling of solemn responsibility, and an anxious de- 
sire to promote the highest interests. When parental 
watchfulness is thus mingled with confidence and 
kindness, the son will naturally learn to estimate alike 
the conduct itself and the principles from which it 
qprangi and will look to the faithful parent as hia 
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safest guide and counsellor, and most valued earthlf 
fiiend. If we extend the same principles to tiie 
relation between the mother and the daughter, they 
apply with equal, or even greater force. In the 
arrangements of society, these are thrown more con- 
standy into each other's company ; and that watch- 
ful superintendence may be still more halntually 
exercised, which, along with the great concern of 
cultivating the intellectual and moral being, neglects 
not those graces and delicacies which belong, pecu^ 
Uarly to the female character. It is not by direct 
instruction alcme that, in such a domestic circle, the 
highest principles and best feelings of our nature are 
cultivated in the minds of the young. It is by the 
actual exhibition of the principles themselves, and a 
uniform recognition of their supreme importance ; 
it is by a parental conduct, steadily manifesting the 
conviction, that, with every proper attention to their 
acquirements, accomplishments, and the comforts 
of life, the chief concern of moral beings r^ates to 
tihe life ^duch is to come. A domestic sodety 
bound together by these principles can retire, as it 
were, from the haunts of men, and retreat within a 
sanctuary where the storms of th6 world cannot 
enter. When thus met together in the interchange 
of mutual affection and mutual confidence, they pre- 
sent the anticipation of that period when, afler the 
tumults of life are over, they shall meet again* ** no 
wanderer lost, a family in heaven*" 
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THE DEVENnVE AFFECTIONS. 

• 

The fe^ngs of jealousy, anger, and resentment 
«re> not less than ^ other alfections, to be con- 
sidered as part of our moral constitution ; and tbey 
are calculated to answer important purposes, pro- 
vided they are kept under the strict control of reason 
and the moral principle. Their proper object ia 
primarily a sense of blameable conduct in others ; 
and they lead us to use proper measures fen: protect- 
ing ourselves against such conduct* While we thus 
disapprove of the character and conduct of man in 
certain circumstances, we are led, by om feelings 
of justice and benevolence, to take part with the 
injured and oppressed, against the oppressors,— -or 
to i^otect those who are threatened with, injuries, by 
measures for defeating the schemes of their enemies. 
A still more refined exercise of this class of feelings 
leads us to seek &e reformation of the o^nder, and 
to convert him from an enemy into a fiiend 

Resentment, in cases which concern the puWc 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punishment ; 
the object of which is to prevent similar conduct in 
others, not to gratify personal vengeance. Hence 
it is ' required to be done in a public manner, — with 
proper deliberation and coolness, — and with an exact 
adaptation of the penalty to die offence, and to the 
object to be attained. The person injured is not 
likely to do this with the requisite impartiality and 
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candour : for we are apt to feel too deeply injuries 
offered to ourselves, and not to meke the proper 
allowance for the feelings of others, and the circum- 
stances which led to the ofience. The higher 
degrees, indeed, of these tendencies usually go 
together, — ^they who are most susceptible of ofi^nces, 
and most irritable under them, being generally least 
inclined to make allowances for others. Hence, iu 
all cases, our disapprobation of personal vengeance, 
or of a man taking the law into his own hands ; and 
our perfect sympathy with the protectors of the public 
peace, when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measures to the real 
object to be attained by them,-*— the protection of the 
public. 

The defensive aSections are exercised in an un- 
warranted manner when they are allowed to be 
excited by trifling causes ; when they are, in degree, 
disproportioned to the offence, or prolonged in a 
manner which it did not require ; and when they 
lead, in any measure, to retaliation or revenge. The 
Bound exercise of them, therefore, is opposed to that 
irascibility which takes Are on trivial occasions, or 
without due consideration of the intentions of (he 
agent, or the circumstances in which he was placed* 
*<— to a disposition to resentment on occasions which 
do not warrant it, — and, on all occasions, to har- 
bouring the feeling after the offence and all its coQ^ 
sequences have passed oven 
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Befiire concluding the subject of the afiectionsy 
there are tibree points respecting them which remain 
to be mentioned as briefly as possible, — ^the influ- 
ence of Attention, combined with a certain act of 
Imagination, — the influence of Habit,-*-and &e esti- 
mate of the feeling of Moral Approbation which the 
exercise of &e aflfections is calculated to produce. 

I. In eyeiy exercise of the aflfections, a most 
in^ortant influence is produced by Attention, aided 
by a certain act of imagination. This consists in 
directing the mind intensely and habitually to all the 
considerations which ought to guide us in the par- 
ticular relation to which the aflfection refers. It leads 
us to place ourselves in the situation of others, and, 
with a kind of personal, almost selfish, interest, to 
enter into their wants, their anxieties and their feel- 
ings ; and thus, in their place, to judge of the emo- 
tions and the conduct which are due from us to them. 
Such is the exercise of one who wishes to follow the 
great rule of doing to others as he would that they 
should do to him. He is not satisfied with the 
merely decent discharge of the duties which arise 
fi-om the aflfections, but studies intensely the require- 
ments which attach to his particular situation, — 
searches out the individuals towards whom they ought 
to be exercised, and enters into their condition and 
th^ir feelings with minute and tender interest Many 
who show no want of friendly and benevolent aflec- 
tion, when an individual case is strongly brought 
before them, are deficient in the kind of exerdse 
which would lead them, in this maimer, to find their 
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way to that corroct excrcwe ot tbe a&ctioai wUdl 
reiJly belongs to a scene of moral discipline. Bnch 
an exercise is adapted to every situation in life, and 
tends to guard a man, in his various relations, against 
the hinderances which ind<dence« self-lovoy and pure 
inattention are apt to bring in the way of his peculiar 
dutwsy — and of his discharging them with due regard 
to the feelings of others. 

This mental exercise of extensive apf^cation to 
die benevolent affections constitutes, m^t is usuallj 
called Sympathy. It is composed of an act of ima- 
gination and self-love^ by iii4iich we transfer our<* 
■elves, as it were, into the situation of other men, 
and thereby regulate our conduct towards them. It 
is however to be kept in mind that the principle of 
self-lovei thus brought into action, is the test, noi 
the rule, of our conduct This is a point on whidi 
there has been much vague and useless speculation ; 
and, from not attending to the distinction, some have 
referred our ideas of benevolence entirely to the 
principle of selfishness. Such discussions are ecpialiy 
unsound and unprofitable, and are to be placed on a 
footing with the speculations of the scholastic logics 
which we now look back upon merely as matters of 
historical curiosity. The application of self-love in 
the manner which has been referred to is chiefly 
us^ul in enabling us fully to appre^^iate the facts of 
the individual case, as we would do if we were per* 
sonally interested. The rule of our conduct is qpiita 
distinct from this, and rests on diose fundamental 
prmci{4es of justice and compassion which form a 
pait <^ our mond cooatitutiQn* In the practical 
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ippiieatiim of them, they are veiy much aided by the 
moral principle or conscience. 

The man who acts habituaQy under the influence 
of these rules learns to question himself rigidly 
respecting tiie claims and duties which result from 
his moral relations ; and the feelings and circum- 
stances of those with whom they bring him into con- 
tact What (he asks himself) is the line of action 
which belongs to me in regard to that individual,-* 
what are his feelings in his present situation ; what 
are Hie feelings and conduct which he expects from 
me, — and what are those which I would expect from 
him were I in his circumstances and he in mine ? 
It is not a due regulation of the affections alone that 
arises from this wholesome state of mental disci- 
ptine. It is a moral culture to the muid itself, 
which may often be fraught with the most important 
results. For the man who exercises it realizes to 
himself ^e feelings of poverty,*-the agonies c^ be- 
reavement, — ^the impressions of the bed of death ; 
end thus, without the pain of suffering, he may reap 
a portion of those important moral benefits which 
suffering is calculated to 3rield. 

There is another view still to be taken of the 
advantages derived from that mental discipline which 
consists in attention to all the relations included 
under the affections. When habitually exercised, it 
may oflen bring before the mind important circun^ 
stances in our moral relations, which are apt to make 
an inadequate impression amid the distractions of 
present things. When the parent, for example, 
kols around the c^)jects of Us tender i^ectiont 

H 
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what a new impulse is communicated by the thought^ 
that &e present life is but the infancy of their being ; 
and that his chief and highest concern is to train 
them for immortality. A similar impulse must be. 
given to tiie [Manthropist, when he considers that 
the individuals who share his benevolent attentions 
are, Uke himself, passing through a scene of disci- 
pline, to a higher state of existence, where they wiU 
assume a place corresponding to their rank in the 
scale of moral beings. The refined philanthropy thus 
arising, while it neglects no proper attention to th^ 
distresses of the present life, will seek chiefly to 
contend with &ose greater evils which degrade the 
moral nature, and sever the immortal spirit fi-om its 
God. He who judges upon this extended princi- 
ple win learn to form a new estimate of the condi- 
tion of man. Amid the pride of wealth and the 
splendour of power, he may mourn over a being lost 
to every feeling of his high destiny; and, by the 
death-bed of the peasant, amid discomfort and su^ 
fering, he may ccmtemplate with interest a purified 
spirit rising to immortality. 

n. Next to the power of attention, we have to 
notice the influence produced upon the aflections by 
Habit. This is founded upon a principle of our 
nature, by which a remarkable relation exists be- 
tween the aflections and the actions which arise out 
of them. The tendency of all emotions is to be* 
come weaker by repetition, or to be less acutely fek 
the oftener they are experienced. The tendency 
of actions, again, as I have shown when treating oJT 
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fbe Intellectual Powers, is to become easier by repe- 
titioD,**H30 that those which at first require close and 
continued attention come to be performed without 
effort, and almost without consciousness. Now an 
afiection properly consists of an emotion leading to 
an action ; and the natural progress of the mind, in 
the proper exercise of the affection, is, that the emo- 
tion becomes less acutely felt as the action be- 
comes easier and more familiar. Thus, a scene of 
wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will produce in the 
mexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by him 
ndiose life has been devoted to deeds of mercy ; 
and a superficial observer is apt to consider liie 
condition of the latter as one of insensibility, pro- 
duced by familiarity with scenes of distress. It is, 
on the contrary, that healthy and natural progress 
of the mind, in which the emotion is gradually di- 
minished in force as it is followed by its proper 
actions, — ^that is, as the mere intensity of feelmg is 
exchanged for the habit of active benevolence. 
But tiiat this may take place in the sound and 
Jiealthy manner, die emotion must be steadily fol- 
lowed by the action which belongs to it. If this be 
neglected, the harmony of the moral process is 
destroyed, and, as the emotion becomes weak^ied, 
it is succeeded by cold insensibility or barren selfish- 
ness. 

This is a subject of much importance, — and th^re 
are two conclusions which arise out of it respecting 
the cultivation of the benevolent affections. The 
one relates to the bad efiects of fictitious scenes of 
forrow, as represented on the stage, or in works of 
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(uMCj. The evil arising from these appears to be 
tfiat whidi has now been referred to ; ihe emotion 
is produced without the corresponding action, and 
the consequence is likelj to be a cold and useless 
sentimentalism, instead of a sound cultivation of the 
benevolent affections. The second is, — -that, in 
cultivating the benevolent affections in &e young, 
we should be careful to observe the process so 
clearly pointed out by the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. They should be famiUarized with actufd 
scenes of suffering, but this ought to be accompa^ 
Died by deeds of minute and active kindness, so as 
to produce a full and lively impression of the wants 
and feelings of the sufferer. On this ground, also, 
I think we should at first even abstain, in a great 
measure, from giving young persons tiie cautions 
they will afterward find so requisite respecting the 
characters of the objects of their benevolence^ and 
the impositions so frequently practised by the poor. 
Suspicions of this kind might tend to interfere with 
&e important moral process whidi ought to be our 
first object, — ^the necessary cautions will afterward 
be learned with little difficulty. 

The best mode of contending ^th the evils of 
paiqperismi on the principles of political economy, is 
a problem on which I presume not to enter. But, 
on the principles of moral science, a consideration 
of the utmost importance should never be forgotten, 
— 4he great end to be answered by the varieties of 
human condition in the cultivation of the benevolent 
afiections. Political science passes its proper bound- 
ary when it is penmtted in any degree to inteifhna 
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tilth this high principle ; md, on the other hand, it 
is not to be denied that this important purpose is in 
a great measure frustrated by many of those institu- 
tions, which cut off the direct intercourse of the 
prosperous and the wealthy with those whom Pro- 
vidence has committed to them, in this scene of 
moral disdpline, as the objects of their benevolent 
care. 

ni. The third point which remains to be briefly 
mentioned is the feeling of moral approbation, or 
rather the impression of merit, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the affections. This 
important subject has been already referred to. When 
the mother, with total disregard to her health and com- 
fort, devotes herself to watching over her child, she 
is not influenced by any sense of duty, nor do we 
attach to her conduct tibe feeling of moral approba- 
tion. She acts simply upon an impulse within, 
which she perceives to be a part of her constitution, 
and which carries her fi^rward with imshrinking firm- 
ness in a particular course of laborious and anxious 
service. She may, indeed, be sensible that the vio- 
lation of these feelings would expose her to the 
reprobation of her kind ; but she does not imagine 
that the zealous fulfilment of ^m entitles her to 
any special praise. The same principle applies to 
all the affections. They are a part of our moral 
constitution, intended to bind men together by cer- 
tain offices of justice, fiiendship, and compassion ; 
and have been well named by a distinguished writer* 
** the voice of God within us.'* They serve a pur* 
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pose in our mora] economy analogous to that whidi 
the appetites answer in our physical system. The 
appetite of hunger, for example, ensures a regular 
supply of nourishment, in a manner which codd 
never have been provided for by any process of rea- 
soning ; though an exercise of reason is stiH appli- 
cable to preserving over it a certain regulation and 
control. In the same manner, the various feeHngs 
of our moral nature have each a defined purpose to 
answer, both in respect to our mental economy and 
our relations to our fellow-men; and in the due 
exercise of them they ought to be controlled and 
regulated by the moral principle. The violation of 
these feelings, therefore, places man below the levd 
of a moral being ; but the performance of them does 
not entitle him to assume the claim of merit. He 
is merely bearing his part in a certain arrangement^ 
from which he is himself to derive benefit, as a being 
holding a place in that system of things which these 
feelings are intended to keep together in harmoiqr 
and order. In regard to the great principles <^ 
veracity and justice^ every one perceives this to be 
true ; but it applies equally to the affections mom 
Strictly benevolent. The man who lives in Che ha- 
bitual exercise of a cold and barren selfishness, 
which seeks only his own gmtification or interest, 
has indeed, in some sense, his punishment in the 
contempt and aversion with which he is viewed by 
his fellow-men. Mtich more than diis, however, 
attaches to such a character ; he has violated the 
principles given him fbr his guidance ki the social 
order ; be has Men &otn his sound oomfitiofi lis ft 
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moral being ; and incurs actual guilt in the eye of a 
fighleous Governor, whose will the order of this 
lower world is intended to obey. But it by no 
noeans follows, that the man who performs in a cer- 
tain manner the relations of justice, friendship, and 
compassion is thereby entitled to claim merit in the 
view (^ the Almighty Governor of the universe. He 
merely acts his part in the present system of moral 
economy, for which he has been adapted. Ho is < 
so constituted as to derive satisfaction firom the ex- 
ercise of these affections ; and, on the other hand, 
he receives an appropriate reward in the reciprocal 
exercise of similar affections by other men, and ui 
the general harmony of society which results from 
tb0m. An extensive culture of the affections, theror 
fore, may go on without the recognition of the mGnl 
principle, or that state of mind which habitually feels 
the presence of the Deity, and desires to have the 
whole character in subjection to his will. We are 
not entitled to acknowledge the operation of that 
great principle, unless when the af^tions are exer- 
cised in circumstances which imply a strong and 
decided sacrilSce <^ self-love to the authority of God. 
This appears to correspond with the distinction so 
strikingly stated in the sacred writings — ^^ If ye love 
diem which love you, what reward hare ye ] do not 
even the publicans the same 1" ^ I say unto you, 
love your demies ; bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you^ pray for them which 
dkspiteftilly use you and persecute you." 

On this brandi of the subject it is also to be ob- 
wetifit that there is « kind of cmnpeasatiDg pow^ 
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among the affections themselves, by which, in the 
intercourse of men, they act as checks upon each 
other. Thus resentment acts as a check upon injus-^ 
tice ; and the dread of exciting anger in others has 
pfolmbly an influence, in preserving the peace and 
harmonies of society, which we often ascribe to a 
higher principle. In regard to the affections more 
strictly benevolent, Aese are also influenced, in a 
similar manner, by the feeling of disapprobation 
which attends any remarkable departure from their 
requhements. When we keep in mind, along with 
this consideration, the manner in which all men are 
influenced, in one degree or another, by the love of 
approbation or regard to character, we perceive in 
the moral system a beautiful principle of compensa- 
tion, tending to promote in it a certaui degree ct 
harmony. This is remarkably illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the general feeling of disapprobation which 
is attached to ingratitude, and to violation of filial 
affection or parental duty, and even to any marked 
neglect of the common calls of humanity. Oh the 
other hand, we are to keep in mind, flmt a man is 
universally considered as in the lowest state of human 
nature who, in these respects, has become regard- 
less of character, — ^that is, of the estimation with 
which his conduct is viewed by his fellow-men. 

In regard to both the affections and the desires, 
we are further to remember the deep and extensive 
influence upon the happiness, of the individual him- 
self, which results firom a due regulation of these 
feelings ; flie pure mental enjoyment of him whose 
af^tioDS are under sound regulation, and m^iOM 
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desires are habitually directed to those objects which 
are in the highest degree worthy of being sought 
after. This mental tranquiUity is also rq>resented 
to us, in a yery striking manner, by the influence of 
those dispositions which we usually refer to the head 
of Temper. What a constant source of pure enjoy- 
ment is a meek and placid spirit, the desires of which 
are moderate, and under due regulation, — ^which puts 
upon eveiy thing the best construction it will admit 
of,— 49 slow to take offence,^-seeks no distinction, — 
but views itself with humility, and others with can- 
dour, benevolence, and indulgence. Such a dispo- 
sition makes ihe man happy in himself, and a source 
<^ happiness and peace to all around him. On the 
other hand, what an unceadng source of mental dis- 
quiet and turbulence is the opposite disposition, — 
jealous, envious, and censorious, — ^ready to take 
ofience at trifles, and oflen to construe incidental 
occurrences into intended and premeditated insults, 
—prone to put unfavourable constructions upon the 
conduct of ofliers, and thus continually to surround 
itself with imaginary enemies, and imaginary ne^ects 
and injuries. Such a tender is a continual torment 
to the individual himself, and the cause of disputes 
and jealousies among those with whom he is con- 
nected. We cannot fail, also, to perceive that the 
man of ill-regulated passions injures his own true 
interest and happiness, as much as he violates his 
duty to others ; and that his course of life is often 
productive of degradation, disease, and wretched- 
ness. In all this we see a l>eautiful example of the 
wise arrangements of the Creator, who, in the struo- 
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tiire of our moral nature, has connected our own 
peace and happiness with a state of feeling calculated 
to promote the happiness and peace of all around 
us. We cannot be at a loss to conclude what a 
different scene the world would present if such feel- 
ings were universaUy cultivated ; and, on tiie other 
hand« we must observe how much of the actual 
misery that exists in the world arises from derange- 
ment of moral feeling, and the various consequences 
that result from it botii to individuals and communi- 
ties. We find also, by innumerable examples, ^ 
remarkable influence produced, by a due cultivatioii 
of &ese feelings, in alleviating, both in ourselves 
and others, the phy^cal evils niiiich are inseparable 
from the present state. It is further to be remarked, 
as a fact worthy of the deepest attention, that the 
only distinct information conveyed to us in Scripture 
respecting the happiness of the righteous in a future 
state is, that it will consist chiefly in a perfect 
knowledge of the Divine character, and a conformity 
of the soul to the moral perfections of the Deity* 
" It doth not yet appear," sajrs the sacred writ^, 
''what we shall be; Ji>ut we know that when he shall 
i^pear, we shall be like Inm, for we shall see him 
as he is." 

In concluding &e whole subject of the afibctionsy 
I have only further to remark, that the regulated 
state of the moral feelings, which has been the sub- 
ject of the preceding observations, seems to corres- 
pond with the quality so emphatically described in 
the sacred writings under the name of Charity, It 
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» ihere uniformly represented as the great test of 
the moral condition ; and we find exposed in the 
most striking manner &e worthlessness of all en» 
dowments which are not accompanied by this regu- 
lation of the whole character. We cannot, there- 
fiMre, conclude tiiis subject in a more appropriate 
manner than by a passage in which, by a few most 
powerfiil expressions, a code of ethi(^ science is 
laid before us with a clearness and a force which 
put to naught all human composition : ** Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; . and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and fiiough I give my body to be 
burned) and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity sufiereth long, and is kmd ; charity enviedi 
not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil : rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoicedi in the truth ; beareth all things, 
beUeveth all things, hopedi all things, endureth aH 
things. Charity never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fhil; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that iniiich is in part shall be 
done away. l/Vhen I was a child, I spake as a 
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child, I understood as a child, I thoii^t as a chfld r 
but ^en I became a man I put away childish 
things. For now we see throu^ a glass, darkly ; 
but then face to fkce : now I know in part ; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three,-«-4>ut tll& 
greatest of these is charity." 



SECTION in- 

SELF-LOVE. 



There has be^i some dispute respecting the 
term Self-love, both as to its general propriety, and 
as to the mental feelings which ought to be referred 
to it There caa be no doubt diat there is, in our 
constitution, a principle or propensity which leads U0 
to study our own interest, gratification, and com^ 
fort ; and that, in many instances, it becomes the 
ralmg principle of the character. It is in this sens6 
that I use the term self-love, without entering into 
any discussion regarding the strict logical prq>riety 
of it Like the other mental feelings, it is to be 
considered as part of our moral constitution, and cal* 
culated to answer important purposes, provided it bo 
kept m its proper pli^, and do not encroadi i]^q 
the duties and affections which we owe to other 
men. When thus regulated, it constitutes prudence. 
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or a just regard to our own interest, safety, and 
Iiappiness ; when it becomes morbid in its exercise, 
it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to 
aedk our own true happiness, and should prove a 
check i:^[M>n those appetites and passions which inter- 
fere with this ; for many of diem, it must be allowed, 
may be not less adverse to our own real interest and 
comfort than they are to our duty to other men. It 
should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not 
only that is opposed to our interest, but that is cal- 
culated to impair our peace of mind, and that har- 
mony of the moral feelings without which there can 
be no real happiness. This includes a due regula- 
tion of the desires, and a due exercise of the affec- 
tions, as a moral condition which promotes our own 
happiness and comfort Self-love, viewed in this 
inanner, appears to be placed as a regulating prin- 
c^ile among the other powers, — much inferior indeed 
Uy the great principle of conscience, so fax as regards 
tiie mcmd condition of the individual,-— but calcidated 
to answer important purposes in promoting the har- 
monies of society. The impression on which its 
influence rests appears to be singly the comfort and 
satisfaction whiph arise to ourselves from a certain 
regulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
the affections, and the feelings o^ an opposite kind 
which foUow a diflerent conduct.' These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon among 
tiiem the pleasure attached to the exercise of th^ 
a&ctions themsdves, a feature of our moral consti- 
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tution of die most interesting kind, — ^the true mental 
peace and enjoyment which spring from benevo* 
fence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and the 
whole train of the kindly feelings, — ^the gratitude, of 
those who have experienced the efiects of our kind-^ 
ness, — the respect and approbation of those whose 
esteem we feel to be valuable,^ — and the return of 
similar affections and good offices from other men« 
On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the 
mental agony and distraction which arise from jea- 
lousy, envy, hatred^ and resentment, — ^the sense <^ 
shame and disgrace which follow a certain line of 
conduct,— ^and the distress which often arises purely 
from the contempt and disapprobation of our fellow^ 
men. «* Disgrace," says Butler, "is as mudi 
avoided as bodily pain,"— we may safely say that it 
Is much more avoided, and that it inflicts a sujOfering 
of a much more severe and permanent nature^ It 
must likewise ac'cord with the observation of every 
one, that among the circumstances which most fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our aeM^ 
love. There is also a feeling of cUssatisfaction and 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of a due ex- 
ercise of the aflections, and which, in a well-rego- 
lated mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity fully as 
much as the disapprobation of other men. It is fur- 
ther evident, that the man of ungovemed passions 
and ill-regulated aflections impairs his own peace 
and happiness as much as he violates his duties to 
ofliers^— fOT his course of life is {uxiductive, not 
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only of degradatkm in the eyes of his fellow-meo, 
bat often of mental anguish, nuseiy, disease, and 
premature death. To run the risk of such con- 
sequences for the gratification of a present appetite 
or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates of a 
fiound self-love,^ as has been distinctly shown by 
Bishop Butler ; and when, in such a case, self-love 
prevails over an appetite or passion, we perceive it 
operating as a regulsding principle in the moral sys- 
tem. It does so, indeed, merely by the impression, 
that a certain regulation of the moral feeliogs is con- 
ducive to our own true and present happiness ; and 
thus shows a wonderful power of compensation 
among these feelings, referable entirely to this 
source. But it is quite distinct from th6 great prin- 
ciple of conscience, which directs us to a certain 
line of conduct on the pure and high principle of 
moral duty, apart from all considerations of a per- 
sonal nature — ^wluch leads a man to act upon nobler 
motives than those which result from the most re- 
fined self-love, cmd calls for the mortification of all 
personal feelings, when these interfere, in the smallest 
degree, with the requirements of duty. This dis- 
tinction I conceive to be of the utmost practical im* 
portance; as it shows a principle of regulation 
among the moral feelings themselves, by which a 
certain exercise of the affections is carried on in a 
manner which contributes in a high degree to the 
harmonies of society, but which does not convey 
any impression of moral ap|H-obatio9 or merit thai 
^an be applied to the agei^t 
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Selflove, then, leads us to consult our own feel- 
ings, and to seek directly our own interest and hap^ 
piness. The affections lead us to allow fen* the 
feelings, and consider the advantage and comfort of 
other men ; and a certain balance between these 
principles i^ essential to the healthy state of the 
moral being. It is seldom that the affections are 
likely to acquire an undue influence, but there is 
great danger of self-love degenerating mto selfisb- 
ness, which interferes with the duties we owe to 
others. We have formerly alluded to the means, 
referable to the due exercise of the affections, and 
even to a sound and rational self-love, by whicih this 
should be in part prevented. When these are not 
sufliQient, the appeal is to conscience ; or a distinct 
reference of individual cases is made to the great 
principle of moral rectitude. We find, accordingly, 
this principle called into action when a man has 
become sensible of important defects in his moral 
habits. Thus, we may see a man, who has long 
given way to a peevish or irascible disposition, that 
is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, without 
due regard to the feelings of others, setting himself 
to contend with this propensity upon the score of 
moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has no need of bringing the principle into action for 
such a purpose. In the same manner, a person 
who has indulged a cold contracted selfishness may, 
under the influence of the same great principle, per- 
form deeds of benevolence and kindness. Thus we 
perceive that the moral principle or sense of dufy. 
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when it is made the regulating motive of action, is 
calculated to control self-love, and preserve the 
proper harmcmy between it and the exercise of the 
affections. 

When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, it leads to those habits 
fay which a man seeks his own gratification in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other men. This 
he may do by an undue pursuit of any of the desires, 
— ^whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or 
love of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself 
may b^ so indulged as to assume the same charac- 
ter Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may 
be performed on this principle, — as when a man, by 
such actions, seeks only the applause of the public, 
or the approbation of certain individuals, fi'om whom, 
it may be, he expects to derive advantage. Hence 
the value we attach, in the exercise of all the affec- 
tions, to what we call disinterested conduct, — to him 
idio does good by stealth, or who performs acts of 
exalted justice, generosity, or forbearance, under 
circumstances which exclude every idea of a selfish 
motive, — or when self-interest and personal feeling 
are strongly and obviously opposed to them. Such 
conduct commands the cordial approbation of all 
classes of men ; and it is striking to remark how, in 
the highest conception of such a character that fancy 
can delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writings, impressed upon us by the 
purest of all motives, &e imitation of him who is the 
Giver of all good; "love your enemies, — ^blesa 

12 
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them that cucse you ; — do good to them that hate ^ 

you, — and pray for ihem ^niiich diespkefully use you 
and persecute you ; that ye may be th^ children <^ 
your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust." '*If any man 



will be my disciple," says the same great Author 
of Christianity, <« let him deny himsdfl" 












PART 11. 



OF THE WILL. 



Will, or Simple Volition, is that state of mind 
which immediately precedes action : we will a cer- 
tain act ; and the act follows^ unless it he prevented 
either hy external restraint or hy physical inability 
to perform it. 

The actions thus produced arise out of the mental 
erooticms formerly treated of, — ^the desires and the 
affections. We desire an object, or we experience 
one of the affections : the next mental act, accord- 
ing to the regular course of a reflecting mind, is 
proposing to ourselves the question,— shall we gra- 
tdfythe desire, — shaH we exercise the afiectiont 
Then follows the process of considering or deliber- 
ating* We perceive, perhaps^ a variety of motives, 
considerations, or induceipents, — some of which are 
m favour of gratifying the desire or exercising the 
afiection, others opposed to it. We therefore pro- 
ceed to w^h the relative (brce of these of^^oaitig 
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motives^ with the view of determining which of them 
we shall allow to regulate our decision. We al 
length niake up our mind on this, and resolve, we 
shall suppose, to do the act ; this is followed by the 
mental condition of willing or simple volition. 

In the chain of mental operations which, in such 
a case, intervene between the desire and the voli- 
tipn, a class of agents is brought, into view which 
act upoDL the mind as moral causes of its volitions ; 
these are usually called ipotives^ or principles of 
action. When treating of tliis subject as a branch 
of the philosophy of the intellectual powers, I en- 
deavoured to show the grounds on which we befieve 
that there are facts, truths, motives, or moral causes 
which have a tendency ^us to influenee the deter- 
Qiinations of the mind, with a uniformity similar to 
that which we oWrve in the operation of physical 
causes. For the due operation of moral causes, 
indeed, certain circumstances are required in the 
individual on whom they are expected to operate, 
and without these they may fail in their operation. 
It is necessary that he should be fully informed in 
regard to them as truths addressed to his under- 
standing, — that he direct, his attention to them with 
suitable intensity, and exercise his reasonii^ powers 
upon their tendencies, — and that he be himself in a 
<;ertain healthy state of moral feeling. In all our 
intercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed 
upon an absolute confidence in the uiuformity of the 
operation of these, causes, provided we are ao* 
quaintcd with the moral condition of the individuals 
W« can f<»stel, for example, the respective effects 
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^i^ch a tale of distress will have upcm a cold- 
hearted miser, and a man of active benevolence, 
with the same confidence with which we can predict 
the different actions o£ an acid upon an alkali and 
upcm a metal ; and there are individuals in regard 
to whose integrity and veracity, in any situation in 
which they can be placed, we have a confidence 
similar to that with which We rely on the course of 
nature. In this manner we gradually acquire, by 
experience, a knowledge of mankind ; precisely as, 
by observaticm or experiment, we acquire a know- 
ledge of the operation of physical agents. We 
come to know, for example, that one man is abso- 
lutely to be relied on in regard to a particular line 
of conduct in given circumstances ; and that another 
is not to be relied on, if any thing should come in 
the way affecting his own pleasure or interest In 
endeavouring to excite various individuals to the 
same conduct in a particular case, we learn, that in 
one we have to appeal only to his sense of duty ; 
in another to his love of approbation ; while on a 
third nothing will make any impression exc^t what 
bears upon his interest or his pleasure. Again, 
when we find that, in a particular individual, certain 
motives or truths fail of the effects which we have 
observed them to produce in others, we endeavour to 
impress them upon his mind, and to rouse his atten- 
tion to their bearings and tendencies ; and this we 
do from the conviction, that these truths have a 
certain uniform tendency to influence the volitions 
<tf a moral being, provided he can be induced 
seriously to attend to them, and provided he is in 
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tiiat moral cotulition which is required for their 
efficiency. 

In all such cases, which are familiar to every 
one, we recognise, therefore, a uniform relation 
between certain moral causes or motives, and the 
determinations of the human mind in willing certain 
acts. It is no objection to this that men act in 
very different ways with the same motives before 
them ; for this depends upon their own moral con- 
dition. When treating of the intellectual powers, I 
alluded to the metaphysical controversies connected 
with this suljject, and I do not mean to recur to 
them here. Our present object is entirely of a 
practical nature,^ — ^namely, to investigate the circum- 
stances which are required for the due operation of 
motives or moral causes, and the manner in which 
the moral feelings may be so deranged that these 
ful of {MToduciog their natural or proper effects. 

Let us, then, suppose an individual deliberating 
in regard to the line of conduct he shall puroue in a 
particular case ; the circumstances or impressions 
which are calculated to act upon him as moral 
causes in determining his volitibn,-«rT-that is, in 
deciding his conduct,-^^u% chiefly the following. 
(1.) Self-love, which prompts him to seek his own 
ease, interest, or gratification. (2.) Certain affec- 
tions which lead him to take into view duties which 
he owes to other men ; sudb as justice, benevo- 
lence, &;c, (3.) The imiH*ession of moral rectitude 
or moral responsibihty. This is derived from the 
great priAcipSc> ipf conscience, aided by die truths (^ 
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^idigious belief. (4.) We ought to add reason oir 
Judgment, which leads him to perceive certain tend-^ 
encies of actions, apart from their moral aspect 
Now, in deciding on his conduct in any particular 
kistance, one man makes every thing bend to hig 
own interest or pleasure, with little regard to the 
interests of others ; unless in so far as tihe absolute 
requirements of justice are concerned, the infringe^ 
ment of which might e?q)ose him to loss of repu- 
tation, or even to punishment Another surrendera 
a certain portion of his personal gratification to the 
advantage or comfort of others, purely as an exer« 
cise of feeling from which he experiences satisfac* 
tion; influenced also, probably, in some measure^ 
by a regard to character, or the love of approbation 
In such a man, it becomes, in individual instances^ 
a matter of calculation, what degree of the scuMifice 
of personal ease, interest, or feeling is to be made 
to this principle of action^ A third contemplates 
die case purely as one of duty or moral responsi- 
bility, and acts upon this principle, though it may 
involve a degree of personal exertion, or a sacrifice 
of personal, feeling, in itself disagreeable or even 
injurious to him ; that is, though the strongest per- 
sonal motives would lead to a different conduct 
Let the case, again, refer to one of the desires, 
bearing no immediate relation to the. interests of 
other men. One man goes directly into the grati- 
fication of it, without any consideration. Another, 
who feels the same desire, considers the influence 
which the indulgence would be likely to have on bis 
health, interest, or reputation. This majr be con* 
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sidered as sunply an exercise of judgment, com* 
bined with a certain operation of self-love. A third 
views the aspect of the deed purely as a question of 
moral respon^bility, — and, if he sees cause, decides 
against it on this ground alone : though he should 
perceive tiiat it might be gratified without any dan^ 
ger to his health, interest, or reputation, or even 
that it might contribute to his advantage. 

We have thus presented to us three characters ; 
(me who acts upon the high and pure ground of 
moral principle ; one who acts fi:6m motives of a 
more contracted and personal nature, though, in 
certain instances, his conduct may be the same; 
and one who goes straight forward to the gratifica- 
tion of a ruling desire or governing propensity, 
without attending to motives of either ckss. The 
first is a. uniform character, on whose conduct we 
depend in any given circumstances, with a con* 
fidence similar to that with which we rely on the 
operation of physical agents. For we know the 
uniform tendencies of the motives or moral causes 
by which he is habitually influenced, and we know 
his moral temperament. We have nearly the same 
kind of knowledge respecting him which we have 
of the tendencies of chjrmical agents towards each 
other, and which enables us with perfect confidence 
to foretel their actions. The third has also a uni-r 
fbrmify of conduct, though of a very difierent kind. 
We know, likewise, his moral condition, and, to 
predict his conduct, we require only to learn the 
particular inducements or temptations to which he is 
exposed in a given instance. The second we can- 
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not rely or calculate upcm ; for we have iiot the 
means of tracing the confHcting views by which he 
may be influenced in a particular case, or the prin- 
ciple <m which he may ultimately decide between 
them. They involve the strength of the inclina- 
tion, and the degree of power exerted over it by 
the class of personal or selfish motives by which he ^ 
is influenced. In regard to various instances of 
ill-regulated desire, we must add his hope of evading 
detection, as on this depends in a great measure 
the kind of evils dreaded by him in reference to the 
indulgence. These taken together imply a com- 
pUcated process of moral calculation, of which it is 
impossible for another man to trace the result. 

There cannot be an inquiry of more intense in- 
terest than to investigate die causes in which ori- 
ginate the difi^rences among these three characters ; 
or, in other words^ the principles on which we can 
explain the fact, that the will of individuals may be 
influenced so differently with the same motives 
before them. These appear to be referable to 
tiiree heads, — Knowledge, — ^Attention, — and Moral 
Habits. 

i. A primary and essehtial element, in flie due 
regulation of the will is a correct knowledge of the 
truths and motives which tend to influence its deter- 
minations. The hi^est class of these comprehends 
the truths of religious belief, — a series of moral 
causes, the tendencies of which are of the most im- 
portant kind, and calculated to exert a uniform influ- 
ence upon eveiy man who surrenders himself to 

K 
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their guidance. For this purpose, a correct know- j 

ledge of them is required ; and to all who have this ^ 

knowledge within their reach the careful acquisition 
involves a point of the deepest moral responsibility. 
The sacred writers speak in the strongest terms of 
the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance : and this 
must be obvious to every one who considers the 
clearness with which the highest truths are disclosed* 
and the incontrovertible evidence by which they are 
supported. This applies equally to the principles 
both of natural and of revealed religion. The im- 
portant truths of natural religion are partly matters 
of the most simple induction from the phenomena 
of nature which are continually before us, and 
partly impressed upon our own moral constitution 
in the clearest and most forcible manner. From 
the planet revolving in its appointed orbit, to the 
economy of the insect on which we tread, all nature 
demonstrates, with a power which we cannot put 
away from us, the great incomprehensible One, a 
being of boundless perfections and infinite wisdom. 
In regard to Ms moral attributes, also, he has not 
left himself without a witness ; for a sense of tiiese 
he has impressed upon us in the clearest manner 
in that wondrous part of our constitution — ^the 
moral principle or conscience. From these two 
sources may be derived a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the Deity, and of our relation to him as 
moral beings ; and the man is lefl entirely without 
excuse who fails to direct to them his most earnest 
attention, and to make the impressions, derived from 
them the habitual rule of his volitions, and the guide 
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of his^ whole character. <« He hath the rule of right 
within," says sta eminent writer,^ " all that is wanting 
is, that he honestly attend to it" 

Similar observations a{](()ly with equal or greater 
force to the truths of revealed religion. These are 
su|[>ported by a weight of miraculous evidence, and 
are transmitted to us by a chain of testimony, car- 
rying absolute conviction to the mind of every 
candid inquirer. They are further confi]:med by a 
probability, and a force of internal evidence, which 
fix themselves upon the moral feelings of every 
sound understan<Hng with a power which is irresisti- 
ble. The whole is addressed to us >as rational 
beings ; it is pressed upon our attention as creatures 
destined for another state of existence ; and the duty 
is imposed upon every individual seriously to ex- 
amine and to consider. Every man is in the 
highest degree responsible for the care with which 
he has mfbrmed himself of these evidences, and for 
the attention with .which he has given to every part 
of them its due weight in the solemn inquiry. He 
is further responsible for the influence of any pr^ 
viously formed prejudice, or any degree of that 
vitiated state of his moral feelings, which prevents 
him from approaching the subject with the simplicity 
of an uncontaminated mind. From the want of 
these essential elements of character, it may very 
often happen that a man may fancy he has formed 
his opinions afler much examination, while the result 
of his prejudiced or frivolous inquiry has been only 
to fa him in delusion and falsehood. Among the 
nngular sophistries, indeed, by which Boaw men 
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shut their minds agamst inquiries of the highest im» 
port, is a kind of impressoon, not perha|)s distinctly 
avowed in words, but clearly recognised in practice, 
that these subjects of belief are in a great measure 
matters of ofnnion, — ^instead of being felt to rest 
upon the basis of immutable and eternal truth. Can 
any thing be more striking than the manner in which 
a late distinguished poet expresses himself on the 
subject of a future life ; as if this truth were a mere 
opinion which could be taken wp or laid down at 
pleasure, to suit the taste of the individual inquirerp 
^ Of the two,' I should think the long sleep better 
than the agonized vigiL But men, miserable as 
ibey are, cling so to any tiling like life, that they 
probably would prefer damnation to quiet Besides, 
they think themselves so important m the creation, 
that nothing less can satisfy their pride, — the in* 
sects !''^ Such is the frivolous sc^histry by which 
one who holds a high i-ank in the literature of hia 
country could put away from him ihe most momen- 
tous inquiry that can engage the attention of a 
rational being* 

n. Next to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
die formation of opinions, calculated to act upon us 
as moral beings, is the important rule of habitually 
attending to them^ so as to bring their influence to 
bear upon our volitions. He who honestly attends 
to what is passing within will perceive that this is 
a voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning 
&culties. When a particular desire is present to ^ 

♦ Byron's Letters, Moore's Life, vol. ii. p. 681. 
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his mind, he has the power to act upon the first im- 
pulse, or upon a very partial and limited, perhaps a 
distorted, view of the considerations and motives by 
which he ought to be influenced ; *and he has the 
power to suspend acting, and direct his attention 
deliberately and fully to the facts and principles 
which are calculated to guide his determination. 
This is the first great step in that remarkable chain 
of sequences which belong to the regulation of tiie 
will. It is what every one is. conscious of; and, 
putting aside all those metaphysical subtleties in 
which the subject has been involved, this constitutes 
man a free and responsible agent In this import- 
ant process, the first mental state is a certain move- 
ment of one of the desires or one of the afl^tions ; 
to prevent circumlocution, we may use the t^m 
Inclination, as including both. The second is a 
reference of the inclination to the moral causes or 
motives which more peculiarly apply to it,— espe- 
cially the indications of conscience and the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude. If diese be found to har- 
monize with the inclination, volition and action fol- 
low, witibthe full concurrence of every moral feel- 
ing. If the inclination be condemned by these, it 
is, in a well-regulated mind, instantly dismissed, 
and the healthy condition of the moral being is pre- 
served. But this voluntary and most imp<^rtant 
mental process may be neglected; the inclination 
may be suffered to engross the mind and occupy 
fully the attention : the power may not be exercised 
of Meeting it to moral causes and motives, and of 
comparing with them the inclination which id present. 

K2 
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The consequence may be, that tbe man runs heed- 
lessly into volition and action, from ^idiich the due 
exercise of this process of the mind mi^t have pre^ 
served him. 

But a third condition may take place, which pre-* 
sents a subject of the highest interest. The moral 
causes may be so far attended to as to prevent the 
inclination from being followed by action; while 
the inclination is still cherished, and the mind is 
allowed to dwell, with a certain feeling of regret, on 
the object which it had been obliged to deny itsdf. 
Though the actual deed be thus prevented, the har- 
mony of the moral feelings is destroyed ; and diat 
mental condition is lost which is strictly to be called 
purity of heart For this consists in the desires and 
affections, as well as the conduct, being in stri€^ 
subjection to the indications of conscience and the 
principles of moral rectitude. The inclination, thus 
cherished, gradually acquires greater ascendency 
over the 'moral feelings ; at each succeeding con- 
test, it more and more occupies the mind ; the atteib- 
tion is less and less directed to the moral truths and 
motives which are opposed to it ; the inclination at 
length acquires the predominance, and is followed 
by volition. This is what we mean by a man being 
carried away by passion, in opposition to his moral 
conviction ; for passion consists in a desire or an 
affection which has been allowed to engross the 
mind, until it gradually overpowers the moral causes 
which are calculated to counteract its influence. 
Now in the whole of this course each single move- 
ment of ibe mind is felt to be entirely vohmtaiy* 
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From that step^ wMch constitutes the first departure 
fi'okn motal purity, the process consists in a desire 
being cherished which ttie moral feelings condemn ; 
while, at each succeeding step, the influence of 
these feelings is gradually weakened, and finally 
destroyed. Such Is the economy of the human, 
hearty and such the chain of sequences to be traced 
kk the moral history of every man, who, with a con- 
viction upon his mind of what is right, has followed 
the downward course which gradually led him 
astray from virtue. When we trace such a process 
backwards in a philosophical point of view, the 
question still recurs, — what was the first step, or 
(hat by which, the mind wad led into the course 
which thus terminated in favour of vice. In the 
wonderfiil chain of sequences which has been estab- 
lished in the mental constitution, it would appear, 
that a very slight movement only is required for 
deranging the delicate harmony wluch ought to exist 
among the moral feelings ; but this each incyhodual 
feels to be entirely voluntary. It may consist in a 
desire being cherished which the moral feelings dis- 
approve; and, though the effect at first may be 
small, a morbid influence has arisen, which gains 
strength by continuance, and at last acquires the 
power of a moral habit. The more the desire is 
cherished, the less is the attention directed to the 
eonsiderations or moral causes by which it might be 
counteracted.. According to the mental economy, 
these causes, in this manner, gradually lose their 
power over the volitions or determinations o£ the 
; andy at a certain period of this progresst the 
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judgment itself comes to be changed reelecting die 
moral aspect of the deed. * 

There is still another mental condition to be 
mentioned in connexion with this subject ; in which 
the harmony of the moral feelings may be destroyed^ 
without the action following. This takes place 
when the inclination is cherished, as i^ the former 
case, in opposition to the indications of conscience ; 
while the action is opposed 1^ some inferior motives, 
— as a regard to reputation or interest The deed 
may thus be prevented, and the interests of society 
may benefit by the difference ; but, so far as regards 
the individual himself, the disruption of moral har- 
mony is the same ; and his moral aspect must be 
similar in die eye of the Almighty One, who regards 
not the outward appearance alone, but ^ho looketh 
info the heart In this manner it may very often 
happen, that strong inducements to vice are resisted 
from motives referring merely to health, or to char- 
acter. But this is not to overcome temptation, — 
it is only to balance one selfish feeling against 
another. 

III. From the state of mmd which has now been 
referred to, there gradually results a Moral HeJni, 
This is a mental condition, in which a desire or an 
affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, after each rep^ 
tition, acted upon with less and less effort ; and, <»i 
the other hand, a truth or moral principle, which has 
been repeatedly passed over without adequate atten- 
tion, after eveiy such act makes less and less im- 
pression, tmtil at length it ceases to exert any influ* 
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V 

ence over tb6 monl feelings or the conduct I had 
occasion to illustrate this remarkable principle in 
another point of view, when treating of the connexion 
between the emotions of S3rmpath7 and benevolence^ 
and the conduct which naturally arises out of them* 
This conduct at first may require a certain effort, 
and is accompanied by a strong feeling of the emo^ 
tion widch leads to it But, after each repetition, 
the acts go on with less feeling of the emotion, and 
less reference to the principle from whidi they spring ; 
while there is progressively forming the habit of 
active benevolence. It is precisely the same mih 
balMts of vice. At first a deed requires an efibrt, — 
and a powerful contest with moral principles ; and 
it is speedily followed by that feeling of regret to 
which superficial observers give the name of repent- 
ance. This is the voice of conscience; but its 
power is more and more diminished afler each rep^ 
tition of the deed; evea the judgment becomes 
perverted respecting the first great principles of 
moral rectitude ; and acts which at first occasioned 
a violent ccmflict are gone into without remorse, of 
almost without perception of their moral aspect A 
man in this situation may still retain the knowledge 
of truths and principles which at one time exerted 
an influence over his conduct ; but they are now 
matters of memory alone. 'Their power as moral 
causes is gone, and even the judgment is altered re- 
Bpecimg their moval relations. He views them now 
perhaps as the superstitions of the vulgar, or the 
prejudiceB of a contracted education ; and rejoices, 
it may be» in his emancipation from their authority 
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He knows not, — ^for he has not the moral perception 
now to know, that he has been pursuing a downward 
course, and that the issue, on which he congratulates 
himself, consists in bis last degradation as a moral 
being. £ven in this state of moral destitution, in- 
deed, the same warning principle may still raise its 
voice, — ^unheeded, but not subdued, — repelled as an 
enemj, not admitted as a friendly monitor and guide. 
*' I have not the smallest influence over Lord Byron, 
in thb particular," writes one of the chosen friends 
of that distinguished individual : '* if I had, I cer- 
tainly should employ it to eradicate from his great 
mind the delusions of Christianity, which, in spite of 
his reason, seem perpetually to recur, and to lie in 
ambush for the hours of sickness and distress." It 
would be interesting to know what the particular 
impressions were from which this sympathizing 
friend was anxious to rescue the poet They were 
probably the suggestions of a power within, which, 
in certmn seasons of reflection, compelled his atten- 
tion in spite of his attempts to reason against it, — 
pleading with authority for a present Deity and a life 
to come. ' 

The principle of Habit, therefore, holds a most 
important place in the moral condition ctf every man ; ' 
and it applies equally to any species of conduct, or 
any train of mental operations, which, by frequent 
repetition, have become so familiar as not to be ac^ 
companied by a recognition of the principles from 
which they originally sprang. In this manner good 
habits are continued without any immediate sense of 
the right principles by which they were formed ; but 
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ibiiy arose from a frequent and uniform acting upon 
these principles, and on this is founded the moral 
approbation which we attach to habits of this descrip- 
tion. In the same manner habits of vice, and habits 
of inattention ^o any class of duties, are perpetuated 
without a sense of tiie principles and affections which 
they violate ; but this arose from a frequent viola- 
tion of these principles, and a frequent repulsion of 
these afiections, until they gradually lost their power 
over the conduct ; and in this consists the guilt of 
habits. Thus, one person acquires habits of benevo- 
lence, veracity, and kindness,— of minute attention 
to his various duties, — of correct mental discipline, 
and active direction of his thoughts to all those ob- 
jects of attention which ought, to engage a well 
regulated nmid : another sinks into habits of list- 
less vacuity or frivolity of mind,— of vicious indul- 
gence and contracted selfishness,— -of neglect of im- 
portant duties, disregard to the feelings of others, and 
total indifference to all those considerations and pur- 
suits which claim the highest regard of every responsi- 
ble being ; and die striking fact is, that, after a certain 
period, all this may go on without a feeling that 
aught is wrong either in the moral condition or the 
state of mental discipline : such is the power of a 
moral habit. 

The important truth, therefore, is deserving of the 
deepest and most habitual attention, that character 
consists in a great measure in habits, — ^and that 
habits arise out of individual actions and individual 
operations of the mind. Hence the importance of 
carefqlly weighing every action of our lives, and 
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every train of thought that we encourage ui ouf 
minds ; for we never can determine the effect of a 
single act, or a single mental process, in giving tha4 
injQuence to the character, or to the moral condition, 
the result of which shall be decisive and permanent. 
In the whole history of habits, indeed* we see a won- 
drous display of that remarkable order of sequences 
which has been established in our mental constitu* 
ti<m, and by which every man becomes, in an import- 
ant sense, the master of his own moral destiny. For 
each act of virtue tends to make him more virtuous; 
— and each act of vice gives new strength to an in- 
fluence within, which will certainly render him more 
and more vicious. 

These considerajions have a practical tendency of 
the utmost interest In subduing habits of an ii\ju- 
rious chcu-acter, the laws of mental sequences, which 
have now been referred to, must be carefully acted 
upon. When the judgment, influenced by the indi- 
cations of conscience, is convinced of the injurious 
nature of the habit, the attention must be steacUly and 
habitually directed to this impression. There will 
thus arise desire to be delivered £rom the habit,— -or, 
in other words, to cultivate the course of action ftat 
is opposed to it This desire, being cherished intha 
mind, is then made to bear upon every individual 
case in which a propensity is felt towards particular 
actions, or particular mental processes, referable to 
the hatnt The new inclination is at first acted upon 
with an effort, but, after every instance of success, 
less effort is required, until at length the new course 
of action is confiraied, and overpowers flie habit to 
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whidi it was opposed. But that this result may 
take place, it is necessary that the mental process be 
followed in the manner distinctly indicated by the 
philosophy of the moral feelings : for, if this is not 
attended to, the expected effect may not follow, even 
under circumstances which appear, at first sight, most 
likely to produce it On this principle we are to ex- 
plain the fact, that bad habits may be long suspended 
by some powerful extrinsic influence, while Ibey are 
in no degree broken. Thus, a person addicted to 
intemperance will bind himself by an oath to abstain, 
for a certain time, from intoxicating liquors. In an 
instance which has been related to me, an individual 
under this process observed the most rigid sobriety 
for five years, — ^but was found in a state of intoxica- 
tion tlie very day after the period of abstinence 
expired. In such a case the habit is suspended by 
the mere influence of the oath ; but the desire con- 
tinues unsubdued, and resumes all its former power 
whenever this artificial restraint is withdrawn. The 
effect is* the same as if the man had been -in con- 
finement during the period, or had been kept 
from his favourite indulgence by some other restraint 
entirely of an external kmd : the gratification was 
prevented, but his moral nature continued un- 
changed. 

These principles may be confidently stated as 
facts in the moral constitution of man, challenging 
the assent of every candid observer of human nature. 
Several conclusions seem to arise out of them, of 
the utmost practical importance. We perceive, in 

L 
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the first place, a state which the mind may attain, in 
which there is such a disruption of its moral harmony, 
that no power appears in the mind itself capable of 
restoring it to a healthy condition* This important 
factinthephilosophy of human nature has been clearly 
recognised, from the earUest ages, on the mere prin- 
ciples of human science. It is distinctly stated by 
Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics,, where he draws 
a striking comparison between a man who, being first 
misled by sophistical reasonings, has gone into a life 
of voluptuousness under an impression that he was 
doing no wrong, — and one who has followed the 
same course in opposition to his own moral convic- 
tions. The former, he contends, might be reclaimed 
by argument ; but the latter he considers as incura- 
ble. In such a state of mind, therefore, it follows, 
by an induction which cannot be controverted, either 
that the evil is irremediable and hopeless, or that we 
must look for a power fi-om without the mind which 
may afford an adequate remedy. We are thus led 
to perceive the adaptation and the probabiUty of the 
provisions of Christianity^ where an influence is in- 
deed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been lost, and raising man anew to 
his place as a moral being. We cannot hesitate to 
believe that the Power who framed the wondrous 
fabric may thus hold intercourse with it, and redeem 
it from disorder and ruin. On the contrary, it accords 
with the highest conceptions we can form of the 
benevolence of the Deity, that he should thus look 
i:q[>on his creatures in their hour of need ; and the 
system disdosiug such communication appears, upon 
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every principle of sound philosophy, to be one of 
harmony, consistency, and truth. The subject, there- 
fore, leads our attention to that inward change, so 
often the scoff of the profane, but to which so promi- 
nent a place is assigned in the sacred writings, in 
which a man is said to be created anew by a power 
from heaven^ and elevated in his whole views and 
feelings as a moral being. Sound philosophy teaches 
us, that ther§ is a state in which nothing less than 
such a complete transformation can restore the man 
to a healthy moral condition, — and that, for producing 
it, nothing will avail but an influence from without 
the mind, — a might and a power from the same 
Almighty One who originally framed it Philosophy 
teaches, in the clearest manner, diat a portion of 
mankind require such a transformation ; Christianity 
informs us that it is required by all. When the in- 
ductions of science and the dictates of revelation 
harmonize to this extent, who shall dare to assert 
that the latter are not truth ? Who, that places him- 
self in the presence of a Being of infinite purity, will 
say he requires not such a change ; or that, for 
the production of it, he needs no agency beyond the 
resources of his own mind. If none be found who 
is entitled to believe he forms the exception, we are 
forced into the acknowledgment of the truth so power- 
fully impressed upon us in the sacred writings, that, 
in die eye of the Almighty One, no man in himself 
is righteous ; and diat his own power avails not for 
restoring him to a state of moral purity. 

From the whole of this inquiry we see the deep 
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influence of habits ; and the fearful power which 
they may acquire over the whole moral system ; 
considerations of the highest practical interest to 
those who would prevent the formation of habits of 
an injurious nature, or who, feeling their influence* 
strive to be delivered from them. There is indeed 
a point in this downward course, where the habit has 
acquired undisputed power, and the whole moral 
feelings peld to it unresisting submission. Peace 
may dien be within, but that peace is the stillness of 
dee^ ; and, unless a voice from heaven shall wake 
the dead, the moral being is lost. But, in the pro* 
gross towards this fearful issue, there may be a 
tumult, and a contest, and a strife ; and the v<Mce of 
conscience may still command a certain attention to 
its warnings. While there are these indications of 
life, there is yet hope of die man ; but, on each mo- 
ment is now suspended his moral existence. Let 
him retire from the influence of external things ; 
and listen to that voice within, which, though oflen 
unheeded, still pleads for God. Let him call to aid 
those high truths which relate to the presence and 
inspection of this Being of infinite purity, and the 
solemnities of a life which is to come. Above all, 
let him look up in humble supplication to that pur^ 
and holy One, who is the witness of this warfare, — 
who will regard it with copipassion, and impart his 
powerfril aid. But let him not presumptuously rely 
on this aid, as if the victory were already secured^ 
The contest is but begun ; and there must be a conr 
tinned effort and an unceasing watchfulness, — an hab- 
itual direction of the attention to those truths which. 
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Iff moral causes, are calculated to act upon ihe mind) 
— ^and a constant refiance upon the power from on 
high which is felt to be real and indispensable. With 
all this provision, his progress may be slow ; for the 
opposing principle, and the influence of established 
moral habits, may be felt contending for their former 
dominion : but, by each advantage that is achieved 
over them, tiieir power will be broken and finally 
destroyed. Now in all this contest towards the 
purity of the moral being, each step is no less a pro- 
cess of the mind itself than the downward course by 
which it was preceded. It consists in a surrender 
of the will to the suggestions of conscience, and an 
habitual direction of the attention to those truths 
which are calculated to act upon the moral volitions. 
In this course, die man feels that he is authorized to 
look for a might and an influence not his own. This 
is no imaginary or mysterious impression, which one 
may fancy that he feels, and then pass on contented 
with the vision; but a power which acts through 
the healthy operations of his own mind ; it is in his 
own earnest exertions, as a rational being, to regu- 
late these operations, that he is warranted to expect 
its communication ; and it is in feeling these assum- 
ing the characters of moral health that he has the 
proof of its actual presence. 

And where is the improbability that the pure and 
holy One who framed the wondrous moral being 
may thus hold intercourse with it, and impart an 
influence in its hour of deepest need. According to 
the utmost of our conceptions, it is the highest of 
his works, — ^for he has endowed it with powers of 

L2 
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rising to the contemplation of himself, and with the 
capacity of aspiriug to the imitation of his own moral 
perfections. We cannot, for a moment, doubt, that 
his eye must reach its inmost movements, and thai 
all its emotions, and desires, and volitions, are ex* 
posed to his view. We must believe that he looks 
with displeasure when he perceives them wandering 
from himself; and contemplates with approbation the 
contest, when the spirit strives to tln'ow off its moral 
bondage, and to fight its way upwards to a con- 
formity to his wilL Upon every principle of sound 
philosophy, all this must be open to Ms inspection ; 
and we can perceive nothing opposed to the sound- 
est inductions of reason in the belief, that he should 
impart an influence to the feeble being in this hi^ 
design, and conduct him to its accomplishment In 
all this, in ^t, there is so little improbability, that 
we find it impossible to suppose it could be other- 
wise. We find it impossible to beheve that such a 
mental process could go on without the knowledge 
of him whose presence is in every place,-«-<n' that, 
looking upon it, he sheuld want either the power oi 
the willingness to impart his effectual aid. 

But, independently of our conviction of an actual 
communication firom the Deity, there is a power in 
the mind itself, which is calculated to draw down 
upon it an influence of the most eflicient kind. This 
18 produced by the mental process which we call 
Faith ; and it may be illustrated by an impression 
which many must have experienced. Let us sup- 
pose that we have a fiiend of exalted intelligence 
and virtue, who has oflen exercised over us a com« 
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ttianding influence, — restraining us from pursuits to 
which we felt an inclination, — exciting us to virtuous 
conduct, — and elevating, by his intercourse with us, 
our impressions of a character on which we wished 
to form our own. Let us suppose that we are re- 
moved to a distance from iiaa friend, and that cir- 
cumstances of difficulty or danger occur, in which 
we feel tiie want of a guide and counsellor. In the 
reflections which the situation naturally gives rise to, 
the image of our friend is brought before us; an 
influence is conveyed analogous to that which was 
ofien produced by his presence and his counsel ; and 
we feel as if he were actually present, to render his 
advice and watch our conduct. How much woul3 
^s impression be increased, could we further enter 
tain the thought, that this absent friend was able, in 
some way, to communicate with us, so &r as to be 
aware of our present circumstances, and to perceive 
cur efibrts to recall the influence of his character 
upon our own. Such is the intercourse of the soul 
with God. Every movement of the mind is known 
to him ; his eyeia present with it, when, in any situa- 
tion of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the man, 
tmder diis exercise of faith, realizes the presence 
and chara^er of flie Deity, and solemnly inquires 
how, in the particidar instancCf his moral feelings 
«nd his conduct will appear in the eye of Him who 
«eefli m secret This is no vision of the imagina- 
tion, but a fact supported by every principle of sound 
j'eason, — an influence which a man brings down 
upon himself, when, by an eflbrt of his own mind, 
lie thus places himself in the immediate presence of 
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the Almighty. The man who does so in every de- 
cision of life is he who lives by faith ; and, whether 
we regard the inductions of reason, or the dictates 
of sacred truth, such a man is taught to expect an 
influence greater and more effectual still. This is a 
power immediately from God, which shall be to him 
direction in every doubt, — ^light in every darkness,-^ 
strength in his utmost weakness, — and comfort in 
all distress ; a power which shall bear upon alf the 
principles of his moral nature, when he carries on 
the mighty conflict of bringing every desire and every 
volition under a conformity to the Divine will. We 
again hazard with confidence the assertion, that in 
all this there is no improbability ; but that, on the 
contrary, the improbability is entirely on the other 
side, — in supposing that any such mental process 
could take place without the knowledge and the in* 
terpositionof that incomprehensible One, whose eye 
s upon all his works. 



PART III. 



OF THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR CONSCIENCE. 



There has been much dispute respecting the 
nature and even the existence of the moral principle, 
as a distinct element of our mental constitution ; but 
this controversy has now probably passed away, along 
with other speculations of a metaphysical nature, in 
regard to wUch a kind of evidence was sought of 
w^ch the subjects are not susc^tible. Without ar- 
guing respecting the propriety of speaking of a sepa- 
rate power or principle, we simply contend for the 
fact, that there is a mental exercise by which we feel 
certain actions to be right, and certain others wrong. 
It is an element or a movement of our moral nature 
which admits of no analysis, and no explanation, 
and is referable to no other principle than a simple 
recognition of the fact, which forces itself upon the 
conviction of every ipan who looks into the processes 
of his own mind. Of the existence and tiie nature 
of this most important principle, therefore, the evi- 
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dence is entirely within. We appeal to the con- 
sciousness of every man, tiiat he perceives a power 
which, in particular cases, warns him of the conduct 
which he ought to pursue, and administers a solemn 
admonition when he has departed from it. For while 
his judgment conveys to him a certain unpression, 
both of the qualitites and the tendencies of actions, 
he has, besides this, a feeling by which he views the 
actions widi approbation or disapprobation, in refer- 
ence purely to their moral aspect, and without any 
regard to their consequences. When we refer to 
the sacred writings, we find the principle of con- 
science represented as a power of such import- 
ance, that, without any acquired knowledge, or any 
actual precepts, it is sufficient to establish, in every 
man, such an impression of his duty as leaves him 
without excuse in the neglect of it. " For when 
the gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves : Which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another." 
We even find a power assigned to the decisions of 
conscience, differing in extent only, but not in kind, 
from tiie judgment of the Almighty — " If our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things." 

The province of conscience then appears to be, 
to convey to nian a certain conviction of what is 
morally right and wrong, in regard to conduct in 
individual cases, — and the general exercise of the 
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desires or afiections. This it does independently 
of any acquired knowledge, and without reference 
to any other standard of duty. It does so, by a rule 
of right which it carries within itself, — and by apply- 
ing this to the primary moral feelings, that is, the 
desires and afiections, so as to preserve among them 
a just and healthy balance towards each other. It 
see^ls therefore to hold a place among the moral 
powers, analogous to that which reason holds among 
the intellectual ; and, when we view it in this rela- 
tion, there appears a beautiful harmony pervading 
the whole economy of the mind. 

By his intellectual operations man acquires the 
knowledge of a certain series of facts ; he remem- 
bers them, — he separates and classifies them, — and 
forms them into new combinations. But with the 
most active exercise of all these operations, his mind 
might present an accumulation of facts, without 
order, harmony, or utility ; without any principle of 
combination, — or combined only in those fantastic 
and extravagant forms which appear in the concep- 
tions of the maniac. It is reason that reduces the 
whole into order and harmony, — ^by comparing, dis- 
tinguishing, and tracing their true analogies and re- 
lations, — and then by deducing truths as conclusions 
from the whole. It is in this manner particularly 
that man acquires a knowledge of the uniform actions 
of bodies on each other, — and, confiding in the uni- 
formity of these actions, learns to direct his means 
to the ends which he has in view. He knows also 
his own relations to other sentient beings, — and 
adapts his conduct to them* according to the circum- 
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stances in which he is placed, — ^the persons wi(b 
whom he is connected, — and the objects which he 
wishes to accomplish. He leams to accommodate 
his measures to new circumstances as they arise,-—* 
and thus is guided and directed through his physical 
relations. When reason is suspended, all this har- 
mony is destroyed. The visions of the mind are 
acted upon as facts ; things are combined into fan- 
tastic forms, entirely apart from their true relations ; 
conduct is widely at variance with what circum- 
stances require ; ends are attempted by means 
which have no relation to them ; and the ends them- 
selves are equally at variance with those which are 
suitable to the circumstances of the individual. Such 
is the maniac, whom accordingly we shut up, to pre- 
vent him from being dangerous to the public ; for 
he has been known to mistake so remarkably the 
relations of things, and the conduct adapted to his 
circumstances, as to murder his most valuable fiiend, 
or his own helpless infant 

In all this process there is a striking analogy to 
certain conditions of the m<HBl feelings, and to the 
control which is exercised over them by the princi- 
ple of conscience. By self-love a man is led to 
seek his own gratification or advantage ; and the 
desires direct him to certain objects by which these 
propensities may be gratified. But the affections 
carry forth his views to other men with whom he is 
connected by various relations, and to the offices of 
justice, veracity, and benevolence, which arise out 
of them. Conscience is the regulating power^ 
which* acting upcHi (ae desires and auctions* as 
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reason does upon a series of facts, preserves among 
^m harmony and order. It does so by repressing 
tiie propensity of selfishness, and reminding the man 
of the true relation between regard to his own inter- 
est and the duties he owes to other men. It regu- 
lates his desires and pursuits, by carrying his views 
beyond present feelings and present gratifications, 
to fiiture times and future consequences, — and by 
raising his attention to his relation to the great moral 
Governor of the universe. He thus learns to adapt 
his conduct and pursuits, not to present and tran- 
sient feelings, but to an extended view of his great 
and true hiterests as a moral being. Such is con- 
8cience,»-still, like reason, pointing out the mond 
ends a man ought to pursue, — and guiding him in 
the means by which he ought to pursue them ; and 
the man does not act in conformity with the consti- 
tution of his nature who does not yield to conscience 
the supremacy and direction over all his other feel- 
ings and principles of action. But the analogy does 
not stop here ; for we can also trace a condition in 
which this controlling influence of conscience is sus- 
pended or lost. I formerly endeavoured to trace 
the manner in which this derangement arises, and 
have now only to allude to its influence aa the har- 
mony of the moral feelings. Self-love degenerates 
into low selfish gratification : the desires are indulged 
without any other restraint than that which arises 
from a mere selfish principle,— as a regard to health, 
perhaps in some degree to reputation : the affections 
are exercised only in so fiir as similar principles 
impose a certain degree of attention to them : pfes- 

M 
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eut and momentary impulses are acted upon vni^ 
out any regard to futiu'e results : conduct is adapted 
to present gratification, without the perception either 
of its moral aspect, or its consequences to the man 
himself as a responsible being ; and without regard ta 
the means by which these feelings are gratified* 
In all this violation of moral harmony, there is no 
derangement of the ordinary exercise of judgment. 
In the most remarkable example that can be furnished 
by the history of human depravity, the man may be as 
acute as ever in the details of business or the pur- 
suits of science. There is no diminution of his 
sound estimate of physical relations, — for this is the 
province of reason. But there is a total derange- 
ment of his sense and approbation of moral relations^ 
— for this is conscience. Such a condition of mind, 
then, appears to be, in reference to the moral feelr 
ings, wheit insanity is in regard to the intellectual. 
The intellectual maniac fancies himself a king, sur- 
rounded by every form of earthly splendour,^ — and 
this hallucination is not corrected even by the sight 
of his bed of straw and all the horrors of his ceU. 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and Uiinks him- 
self a wise and a happy man ; but feels not that he 
is treading a downward course, and is lost as a 
moral being. 

In the preceding observations respecting the moral 
principle or conscience, I have alluded chiefly to its. 
influence in preserving a certain harmony among the 
other feelings, — ^in regulating the desires by the in- 
dications of moral purity,-^4md preventing seV-love 
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from interfering with the duties and affections which 
we owe to other men. But there is another and a 
most important purpose which is answered by this 
faculty^ and that is to make us acquainted with the 
moral attributes of the Deity. In strict philosophi- 
cal language we ought perhaps to say, that this high 
purpose is accomf^ished by a combined operation of 
conscience and reason : but, however diis may be, 
the -process appears clear and intelligible in its 
nature, and fully adapted to the end now assigned 
to it. From a simple exercise of mind, directed to 
the great phenomena of nature, we acquire the know- 
ledge of a First Cause, — ^a Being of infinite power 
and infinite wisdom ; and this conclusion is im- 
pressed upon us in a peculiar manner, when, from 
our own bodily and mental endowments, we infer 
the attributes of Him who framed us : " he that 
planted the ear," says a sacred writer, " shall he 
not hear ; he that formed the eye, shall he not see ; 
he that teacheth men knowledge, shall not he know V* 
When we trace backwards a series of finite yet in- 
tdligent beings, we must arrive at one of two con- 
clusions : we must either trace the series through 
an infinite and eternal succession of finite beings, 
each the cause of the one which succeeded it ; or 
we must refer the commencement of the series to 
one great intelligent Being, himself uncaused, infi- 
nite, 9nd eternal. To trace the series to one being, 
finite, yet uncaused, is totally inadmissible ; and not 
less so is the conception of finite beings in an in- 
StAte and eternal series. The belief of one infinite 
Being, self-existent and eternal, is, therefore, the on\y 
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conclusion at which we can arrive, as presentii^ 
any characters of credibility or truth. The super* 
intending care, the goodness and benevolence of the 
Deity, we learn, with a feeling of equal certainty, 
frokn the ample provision he has made for supplying 
tiie wants and ministering to the comfort of all the 
creatures who^ he has made. This part of the ar* 
gument, also, is in the clearest manner insisted upcm 
in the sacred writings ; when the apostle Paul, in 
calling upon the people of Lystra to worship the true 
Grod, ndio made heaven and earth, adds, as a source 
of knowledge from which they ought to learn his 
character ; «' he left not himself without a witness, 
in ttiat he did good, and gave us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness." 

A being thus endowed with infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness we cannot conceive to exist 
without moral feelings ; and, by a process equally 
obvious, we arrive at a distinct knowledge of these, 
when, fi'om the moral perceptions of our own minds, 
we infer the moral attributes of him who thus fcxtned 
us. We have certain impreissions of justice, vera* 
city, compassion, and moral purity, in regard to our 
own conduct, — we have a distinct approbation of 
these qualities in others, — and we attach a feeling 
of disapprobation to the infiingement of them. By 
a simple step of reasoning,, which conveys an im* 
pression of absolute conviction, we conclude, that 
He who formed us with these feelings possesses, in 
his own character, corresponding moral attributes, 
which, though they resemble in kind, must infinitely 
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exceed ^in degree, those qualities in the wisest and 
the best of men. In our actual observation of man- 
lund, we perceive these attributes impaired in their 
exercise by human weakness, distorted by human 
passAon, — and impeded in their operation by per- 
Bonal wants, personal feelings, and selfish interests. 
But, apart from such deteriorating causes^ we have 
a certain abstract idea of the full and perfect exercise 
of those qualities ; and it is in this pure and perfect 
form that we ascribe them to the Almighty. In 
him, they can be impeded by no weakness, dis- 
torted by no passion, and impaired in their operation 
hy no personal interest We therefore conclude 
him to be perfect in the exercise of all these moral 
jUtubutes, and to take the most rigid estimate of any 
infringement of them by man ; this is what we call 
the holiness of God* Even the man who has him- 
self departed from moral rectitude still feels a power 
within, which points with irresistible force to what is 
purity, and fixes upon him a conviction that God is 
pure. 

When we view such a being apart fi'om any infe- 
rior creature, all seems harmony and consistency ; 
we have only to contemplate him as high and holy, 
and enjoying perfect happiness in his own spotless 
attributes. But, when we view him in relation to 
man in a state of moral discipline, and, in that state, 
tainted deeply with moral evil, a difficulty arises of an 
appalling magnitude. There is ample scope now, 
we perceive, for the exercise of hb holiness, veracity, 
and justice ; and he appears in sublime and terrible 
miyesty in his exalted character as a moral governor. 

M2 
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But, amid such a display, there is an obvious inters 
ruptioa to the exercise of compassion, — especially 
in that essential department of it — ^mercy or forgive- 
ness. This attribute may be exercised without re- 
straint by an individual, where his own interests alone 
tire concerned ; because in him it involves only a 
sacrifice of self-love. But forgiveness in a moral 
governor either implies an actual change of purpose, 
or supposes lus decision to have been made whhout 
sufficient knowledge of, or due attention to, all the 
facts by which he ought to have been influenced : 
it denotes either |indue rigour in the law, or igno- 
rance or inattention in him who administers it ; and 
it may very often interfere with the essential requisites 
of justice. But, in a moral governor of infinite per- 
fection, there can be neither ignorance of facts nor 
change of purpose; the requirements of his justice 
must stand unshaken,-^and his law, written on the 
hearts of all his rational creatures, must be upheld, 
ki the face of the universe, as holy, and just, and good. 
Is, then, the exercise of mercy to be excluded from 
our conception of the Divine character, — and is there 
no forgiveness with God ? The soundest inductions 
of philosophy, applied to the actual state of man, 
bring us to this momentous question ; but the hi^ 
est efforts of human science fail to answer it It is 
in tiiis our ulmost need, that we are met by the dic- 
tates of revelation, and are called to humble the pride 
of our reason before that display of the harmony and 
integrity of the Divine character. We there learn the 
truths, far beyond the utmost inductions of human 
aciMicet and the utmo^ conceptions of human thought^ 
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— 4liat aaatonement is made, a sac'rifice offered ;- 
that the exercise of forgiveness is consistent with the 
perfections of the Deity. Thus, by a process of the 
mind itself, which seems to present every element of 
fair and logical reasoning, we arrive at a full ccmvic- 
tion of the necessity, and the moral probability, of 
thattruthwhichforms the great pecuUarity of the Chris- 
tian revelation. More than any other, in the whole 
circle of religious belief, it rises above the induc- 
tions of science, while reason, in its soundest conclu- 
sions, recognises its probability, and receives its truth; 
and it stands forth alone, simply proposed to our be^ 
lief, and offered to our acceptance, on tiiat high but 
peculiar evidence by which is supported the testimony 
of God. 

The truth of these considerations is impressed 
upon us in the strongest manner, when we turn our 
attention to Ihe actucd moral condition of mankind. 
When we contemplate man, as he is displayed to us 
by ^ soundest induction of philosophy,— -his capacity 
for distinguishing truth from falsehood, and evil fr<Mii 
good ; the feelings and afl^ctions which bind him to 
his fellow-men, and the powers which enable him to 
rise to intercourse with God : — ^when we consider 
the power, Vfiadi sits among his other principles and 
leelings, as a faithful monitor and guide, carrying in 
Itself a rule of rectitude without any other knowledge, 
mid a right to govern without reference to any other 
authority, — we behold a fabric complete and har- 
monious in all its parts, and eminently wcnrtfay <^it8 
Aknig^tjr Maker; we behold an ample provision 
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f<Nr peace, and order, and harmony, in the whole moni 
world. But when we con^>are with these inductiona 
the actual state of man, as displayed to us in the page 
of history, and in our own daily observation, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that some mighty change 
has taken place in this beauteous system, some nuu> 
:ireIlous disruption of its moral harmony^r The man* 
ner in which this condition arose,— or the origin of 
moral evil under the government of God, is a ques- 
tion entirely beyond the reach.of the human faculties. 
It is one of those, however, on which it is simply our 
duty to keep in mind, that pur business is, not with 
the explanation, but with the facts; for« even by 
the conclusions of philosophy, we are compelled to 
believe that man has fallen from his high estate, 
and that a pestilence has gone abroad over the face 
of the moral creation. 

In arriving at this conclusion, it is not with the m- 
duetions of moral science alone that we compare pr 
contrast the actual state of man. For one bright 
example has appeared in our world, in whom was 
exhibited human nature in its highest state of order 
and harmony. In regard to the mighty purposes 
which He came to accompli^, indeed, plidlosc^hy 
fails us, and we are called to submit the inductions 
of our reason to the testimony of God. But, when 
we contemplate his whole character purely as a^ mas- 
ter of historical truth, the conviction is forced upon 
jis that this was the highest state of man ; and the 
inductions of true science harmonize with the im* 
pression of the Eoman ceoturiony when on wit» 
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nessuig the conclusion of die earthly sufiSsrings of 
the Messiah, he exclaimed " Tndy, this was Uie Son 
ofOod." 

When we endeavour to trace the manner in which 
mankind have departed so widely from this high pat- 
tern, we anrive at moral phenomena of which we 
can offer no explanation. But an inquiry of much 
greater importance is to mark the process by which, 
in individual instances, ccmscience ceases to be the 
regulatiHg princ^e of the character ; and thi« is 
a simple and legitimate object of philosophical obser- 
vation. There cannot, indeed, be W[i inquiry of more 
intense and sol^nn interest, than to trace the chain 
of sequences which has been established in the mind 
of man as a moral being. We can view it only as 
a matter of fact, without being able to refer it to any 
other principle than the will of Him who framed us ; 
but the facts which are before us claim the serious 
attention of every man who would cultivate that most 
important of all pursuits^-the knowledge of his own 
moral condition. The fact to which I chiefly allude 
is, a certain relation, formerly referred to, between 
the truths which are calculated to act upon us as mo- 
ral causes, and the mental emodons which ought to 
result from them ; and between these emotions and 
a certain conduct which they tend to produce. If 
&e due harmony between these be carefully cultivated, 
{be result is a sound moral condition ; but, by every 
instance in which this harmony is violated, a morbid 
influence has been introduced, which gains strength 
ki each succeeding volition, and carries disorder 
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through the moral economy. We have foimeify 
illustrated this important moral process, by the rela- 
tion between the emotion of compassion, and the 
conduct which ought to arise from it If this tend- 
ency of the emotion be diligently cultivated, die 
result is the habit of active benevolence ; but, if the 
emotion be violated, its influence is progressively 
diminished, and a character is produced of cold and 
barren selfishness. 

A similar chain of sequences is to be observed 
respecting the operation of those great truths, which, 
under the regulating power of conscience, are calcu- 
lated to act as moral causes in our mental economy : 
we may take, for example,- the truths relating to 
&e character and perfections of the Deity, and the 
influence which these ought to produce upon every 
rational being. We have seen the laiowledge which 
we derive from the light of nature respecting the 
attributes of Crod, when, from his works around us, 
we discover him as a being of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness ; and when, from the moral im- 
pressions of our own minds, we infer his perfections 
as a moral Grovemor of infinite holiness, justice, and 
truth. By a proper direction of the mind to the 
truths which are thus conveyed to us respecting the 
Deity, there would natundly arise a corresponding 
chain of emotions of which he is the object. These 
are, a sense of veneraticMi towards him, as infinitely 
great, wise, and powerful, — of love and thankfubiess, 
as infinitely good, — and of habitual regard to his 
authority and will, as a moral governor of purity and 
justice, and as requiring a corresponding character in 
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aB Us creatures. A close and constant relation 
ought to be preserved between these truths and these 
emotions, and on this depends the Lioral harmony of 
the mind. The preservation of this harmony, again, 
is intimately connected with a mental process which 
every man feels to be voluntary, — or in his power to 
perform, if he wills. It consists in a careRil direc* 
tion of the mind to such truths, so as to enable them 
to act as moral causes in the mental economy: by 
the established order of moral sequences, the emo- 
tions naturally follow : these are then to be cherished 
with satisBuction and reverence ; and a correspond- 
ing influence upon the character and conduct is the 
further consequence. But the first step in this im- 
portant process may be neglected : the mind may 
not be directed wiA due care to the truths which 
thus claim its highest regard, — and the natural result 
is. a corresponding deficiency in the emotions and 
conduct which ought to flow from them. This will 
be the case in a still higher degree, if there has been 
formed any actual derangement of the moral condi- 
tion, — if deeds Tiave been committed, or even desires 
C/herished, by which the indications of conscience have 
been violated. The moral harmony of the mind is 
then lost, and, however shght may be the first im- 
pression, a morbid influence has begun to operate in 
the mental economy, which tends gradually to gain 
strength, until it becomes a ruling principle in the 
whole character. The truths connected with the 
divine perfections are now neither invited nor cher- 
igbed ; but are felt to be intruders which disturb the 
mentdtranquilhty. Tbeattentionceases to be directed 
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to fliem, and the con-espondiiig emotions vanish from 
the mind. Such appears to be the moral history 
of ^ose who, in the striking language of the sacred 
writings ^ do not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge.'^ 

When the moral harmony of the mind has been 
knpaired to this extent, another mental conditkm 
arises, according to the wondrous sjrstem of moral 
sequences. This consists in a distortion o£ the 
understanding itself, regarding the first great prin- 
ciples of mcMral truth. For, a fearless contempla- 
tion of the truth, respecting the divine perfections, 
having become inconsistent with the moral condition 
of the mind, there next arises a desire to discover a 
view of them more in accordance with its own feel- 
ings. This is followed, in due course, by a cor- 
responding train of its own speculations ; and diese^ 
by a mind so prepared, are received as truth. The 
inventions of die mind itself thus become tiie regu- 
lating principles of its emotions, and this mental 
process, advancing from step to step, terminates in 
moral degradation and anardiy. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner 
in which these great principles of ethical science are 
laid down in the sacred writings; **the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world axe 
cleariy seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his etemal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse : Because tlmt, when 
fliey knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
i mag i nat io ns, and their foolii^ heart was daikened* 
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Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
Ibols ; and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things."—" And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient The various steps in this course of 
moral degradation are here represented as a judicial 
infliction by the Deity. But this solemn view of 
the subject is in no degree inconsistent with the 
principle that it takes place according to a chain of 
sequences existing in the mind itself. For the 
Almighty One, who is said to inflict as a judgment 
dns state of moral ruin, is the same who established 
it as the result of a uniform process in the mental 
economy, to be traced in the history of every man 
who has followed the downward course which led 
him astray from virtue. 

To the principles which have now been stated 
we are also to refer a point in the philosophy of 
human nature which j^esents a subject of most in- 
teresting reflection. I allude to die fact, that the 
great truths of religious belief are so oflen rejected, 
by men who have acquired a reputation for exalted 
powers of understanding, in other departments of 
intellectual inquiry. The fact is one of intense in- 
terest ; and we can scarcely wonder that superficial 
observers should have deduced from it an impres- 
sion that it implies' something defective in the evi- 
dence by which these truths are proposed to our 
reception. But the conclusion is entirely unwar- 

N 
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ranted ; and the important principle cannot be too 
often repeated, that the attainment of truth in moral 
inquiries is essentially connected with the moral 
condition of the inquirer. On this depends the 
anxious care with which he has directed his mind to 
the high pursuit under a deep and solemn feeling 
of its supreme importance. On this depends the 
sincere and humble and candid love of truth with 
which he has conducted it, apart alike from preju- 
dice and frivoUty. For without these essential ele- 
ments of character, the most exalted intellect may 
fail of reaching the truth, — ^the most. acute under- 
standing may oidy wander into delusion and false- 
hood. 

Before concluding this subject, there is another 
point which deserves to be alluded to ^ namely, 
the influence produced upon all our moral decisions 
by Attention. This important process of the mmd 
we have had occasion to mention in various parts^ 
of our inquiry. It consists, as we have seen, in 
directing die thoughts, calmly and deUberatety, to- 
all the facts and consideratioiis by which we ought 
to be influenced in the particular case which is under 
our view; and it should be accompanied by BXk- 
anxious and sincere desire to be guided, both in omr 
opinions and conduct, by the true and rdative^ tend- 
ency of each of them. It is a voluntary process 
of the mind which every man has the 'power to per- 
form ; and, on the degree in which it is habitiudly 
exercised' depend some of the great differences 
between one man and another in their moral coeh 
dition. We have repeatedly had occasion to men-- 
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tton that morbid state of the mind in wliich moral 
causes seem to have lost their proper influence, 
both on 4he volitions of the will and even on the 
decisions of the judgment : but it is a truth which 
cannot be too often referred to, how much this con- 
ditbn is influenced by the mental process wiach we 
are now considering. It originates, indeed, in some 
degree of that distortion of morol feeling, in conse- 
quence of which the inclinations wander from the 
strict path of rectitude ; but the primaiy effect of 
this loss of mental harmony, and that by which it is 
perpetuated, appears to be chieffy an Imbitual mis- 
direction of the attention^— or a total want of con- 
sideration of the truths and motives by whflch the 
moral judgments and decisions ought to be influ- 
enced. Apart from this condition of the mind, 
indeed, there is reason to believe that the actual 
diflerences in moral judgment are in different men 
less than we are apt to imagine. *' Let any honest 
man," says Butler, *^ before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself, — ^is thi^ I am going to 
do right, or is it wrong, — ^is it good, or is it evil ? 
I do not in the least doubt but that these questions 
would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by 
almost any Mr man in almost any circumstances." 
It is in a great measure from the want of this simple 
exescise of attention, or of what in common lan- 
guage we call cairn reflection, that men are led 
away, by passion, prejudice, and distorted moral 
habits, into courses of action which their own sober 
judgment would condemn ; and, when a man who 
has thus separated from rectitude begins to retrace 
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his way, the first great point is thdt where he pauses 
in his downward career, and seriously proposes to 
himself the question, whether the course he has fol^ 
lowed be worthy of a moral being. I allude not 
here to the means by which a man is led to take 
this momentous step in his moral history, but only 
to the mental process of which it consists. It is ' 
{Himarily nothing more than an exercise of attention, 
calmly and deliberately directed to the truths and 
considerations by which his moral decisions ought 
to.be influenced ; but, when a man has once been 
brought into this attitude of deep and serious 
thought, conscience comes to bear its part in the 
solemn process ; and the inquirer is likely to arrive 
at just iH>nclusions on those great questions of which 
he feels the importance to his moral condition* 



Before leaving the subject of the Moral Principle, 
there are two points closely connected with it which 
remain to be noticed. The one relates to the origin 
and immutabiUty of morel distinctions, — and, in 
connexion with tiiis, a class of speculations which 
hold a conspicuous place in the history of Ethical 
science, under the name of Theories of Morals. 
The other refers to a certain harmony or principle 
of arrangement, which the difierent moral feelings 
ought to preserve towards each other in a weU* 
regulated mind. 
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^ I.— OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY OF MO- 
RAL DISTINCTIONS AND THEORIES OF MORALS. 

In treating of the motal powers, I have considered 
various feelings as distinct parts of our constitution, 
each intended to answer a specific purpose in the 
present scene of moral discipline. I am aware of 
an objection that may be uiged against this mode 
of viewing the subject, — namely, that it is an unne- 
cessary multiplication of original principles. I am 
not inclined to dispute respecting the term original 
principles, I only contend for the fact, that there 
are certain feelings or propensities which are found 
to operate in the whole of mankind; cmd, with 
regard to these, I consider our object to be simply 
to view man as he is. In his physical relations, we 
find him endowed with a variety of senses, and a 
great variety of bodOy functions, — each adapted to 
its proper purpose, and all distinct from each other ; 
and the physiologist is content to view them simply 
as they are. Were he to exercise his ingenuity 
upon them, he might contend, with much plausibDity, 
that it is highly incorrect to speak of five distinct 
and separate senses ; for that they are all merely 
modifications of sensation, differing only in the vari- 
ous kinds of the external impression. Thus, what 
is vulgarly called sight is the simple sensation of 
light, — and hearing is merely the sensation of sound. 
This would be all very true, — -but it does not appear 

N 2 
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lo elucidate the subject ; nor, by any ingenuity of 
such speculation, could we be enabled to know 
more concerning these senses than when we called 
them sight and hearing. In the same manner, it 
would appear, that the course of inquiry respecting 
our moral feelings is simply to observe what th^se 
feelings really are ; and what are thdr obvious tend- 
encies in an uncontaminated mind. When we have 
done so on adequate foundation, I conceive we have 
every reason for considering them as principles im- 
planted in us by the Creator, for our guidance in 
our present relations ; and, like the functions of our 
bodies, so the powers and feelings of our minds 
show a wonderful adaptation and design, worthy of 
iheir Omnipotent cause. But, we can know nothing 
of them beyond the facts, — ^and nothing is to be 
gained by any attempt, however ingenious, to sim- 
plify or explain them. We have formerly had occa- 
sion to allude to various speculations, of a similar 
character, respecting the powers of perception and 
simple intellect, — all of which have now given way 
6efore the general admission of the truth, that, on the 
questions to which they refer, no human sagadty 
can carry us o£e step beyond the simple knowledge 
of the facts. 

It will probably be admitted, that there have been 
many similar unprofitable speculations in the phi- 
ibsophy of the moral feelings ; and that these specula- 
tions, instead of throwing any light upon the subject, 
liave tended rather to withdraw the attention of 
inquirers from the questions of .deep and serious 
jnportance connected with the investigation. Among 
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these, peiiiaps, we may reckon some of the doc- 
trines which hold a prominent place in the history (^ 
tills branch of science, under die name of Theories 
ofMorais. These doctrines agree in admitting the 
fact, that there are among mankind certain notions 
respecting right and wrong, — ^m<Nral and immoral 
actions ; and they then profess to account for these 
impressions, or to explain how men come to think 
one action right and another wrong. A brief view of 
these theories may properiy belong to an outline of 
tins department of science. 

In contemplating the conduct of men as placed 
in certain relations towards each other, we perceive 
some actions which we pronounce to be right, and 
others which we pronounce to be wrcmg. In form- 
ing our opinion of them in this manner, we refer to 
the intentions of die actor, and, if we are satisfied 
that he really intended what we see to be the effect 
or the tendency of his conduct, or even that he pur- 
posed something which he was prevented from ac- 
complishing, we view him with feelings o£ moral 
approbation or disapprobation,— or, in other words, 
apply to him the award of praise or blame. Such 
is our simple idea of virtue or vice, as applied either 
to the act or the agent We have a conviction that 
there is a line of conduct to wMch ourselves and 
others are bound by a certain kind oi obligation : 
a departure from this constitutes moral demerit 
or vice ; a correct observance of it constitutes 
virtue. 

This appears to be the simple view of our primary 
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impression of vice and virtue. The next question 
is, ^iiat is the origin of the impression, or on what 
ground is it that we conclude certain actions to be 
right, and others wrong ? Is it merely from a view 
of their consequences to ourselves or others ? or do 
we proceed upon an absolute conviction of certain 
conduct being right, and certain other wrong, with- 
out canying the mind further than the simple act, or 
the simple intention of the actor, — without any con- 
sideration of the effects or the tendencies of the 
action ] Thb is the question which has been so 
keenly agitated in the speculations of Ethical science, 
namely, respecting the origin and nature of moral 
distinctions. On the one hand, it is contended, 
that these moral impressions are in themselves im- 
mutable, and that an absolute conviction of their 
immutabUity \^ fixed upon us, in that part of our con- 
stitution which we call conscience ; in other words, 
there is a certain conduct to which we are bound by 
a feeling of obligation, apart from all other considera- 
tions whatever ; and we. have an impression that a 
departure from this in ourselves or others constitutes 
vice. On the other hand, it is maintained, that these 
distinctions are entirely arbitrary, or arise out of cb- 
cumstances, so that what is vice m one case may be 
virtue in another. Those who have adopted the 
latter hypothesis have next to explain, what the cir- 
cumstances are which give rise, in this manner, to 
our impressions of vice and virtue, moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation. The various modes of ex- 
plaining this impression have led to the Theories of 
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The system of Mcmdeville ascribes our impres- 
sioDS of moral rectitude entirely to the enactments 
of legislators. Man, he says, naturally seeks only 
his own gratification, without any regard to the ha^ 
pdness of other men. But legislators found that it 
would be necessary to induce him, in some way, to 
surrender a portion of his personal gratification for 
the good of others, and so to promote the peace and 
harmony of society. To accomplish this with such 
a selfish being, it was necessary to give him some 
equivalent for the sacrifice he thus made ; and the 
principle of his nature which they fixed upon for this 
purpose was his love of praise. They made certain 
laws for the general good, and then flattered mankind 
into the beUef that it was praiseworthy to observe 
them, and noble to sacrifice a certain degree of their 
own gratification for the good of others. What we 
call vuiue thus resolves itself into the love of praise. 
In regard to such a system as ibis, it has been 
thought sufficient to point out the distinction, between 
the immutable principles of morality and those ar- 
rangements ^^ch are dependent upon mere enact- 
ment Such are many of the regulations and re- 
strictions of commerce. They are intended for the 
public good, and, while they are in force, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to obey them. A change 
of the law, however, changes Uieir character, {ot 
they possess in themselves none of the quaUties of 
merit or demerit. But no laws can alter, and no 
statutes modify, those great principles of moral con- 
duct which are graved indelibly on the conscience 
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of all classes of men. Kings, it has been said, may 
make laws, but cannot create a virtue. 

By another modification of this system, our ii»- 
pressions of virtue and vice are said to be derived 
entirely from mutual compact. Men, finding that 
there was a certain course of action which would 
contribute to tiieir mutual advantage, and vice versa, 
■entered into an agreement to observe certain con- 
duct, and abstain from certain other. The violation 
of this compact constituted vice, the observance of 
it virtue. 

By a theory, supported by some eminent men, as 
Clarke wid Wollaston, virtue was considered to 
depend on a conformity of the conduct to a certain 
sense o( the fitness of things, — or the truth of things. 
The meaning of this, it must be confessed, is rather 
obscure. It however evidently refers the essence 
of virtue to a relation perceived by a process of 
reason ; and therefore may be held as at variance 
with the belief of the impression being universal. 

According to the Theory of Utility, as warmly 
supported by Mr. Hume, we estimate the virtue of 
an action and an agent entirely by their usefulness. 
He seems to refer all our mental impressions to two 
principles, reason and taste. Reason gives us simply 
the knowledge of truth or falsehood, and is no motive 
of action. Taste gives an impression of pleasure or 
pain, and so constitutes happiness or misery, and 
becomes a motive of action. To this he refers our 
impressions of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. 
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He has, accordingly, distinctly asserted that the 
words right and wrong signify nothing more than 
sweet or sour, pleasant or painful, being only effects 
upon the mind of the spectator produced by the con- 
templation of certain conduct, — and this, as we have 
already seen, resolves itself into the impression of' 
its usefulness. An obvious objection to the system 
of utiUty was, that it might be apphed to the effects 
of inanimate matter as correctly as to the deeds of a 
voluntary agent A printing-press or a steampengine 
might be as meritorious as a man of extensive virtue. 
To obviate this, Mr. Hume was driven to a distinc- 
tion, which in fact amounted to giving up the doc- 
trine, namely, that the sense of utility must be com- 
bined with a feeling of approbation. This leads us 
back to the previous question, on what this feeling of 
approbation is founded, and at once recognises a 
principle, distinct from the mere perception of utUity. 
Vktuous conduct may indeed always contribute to 
general utility, or general happiness ; but this is an 
e0ect only, not the cause or ^e principle which con- 
stitutes it virtuous. This important distinction has 
been well stated by Professor Mills of Oxford. He 
defines morality to be, — " an obedience to the law 
and constituti6n.of man's nature, assigned him by 
the Deity in conformity to his own essential and 
unchangeable attributes, the effect of which is the 
general happiness of his creatures.*'* 

We come now to the Selfish System of morals* 

♦ Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obligation. Oxford, I83(k 
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according to wliich the fundamental principle of the 
conduct (^mankind is a desire to promote their own 
gratification or interest This theory has appeared 
in various forms, from a very early period in the his- 
tory of Ethical science ; but &e most remarkable 
promoter of it in more modem times was Mr. 
Hobbes. Accordmg to him, man is influenced 
entirely by what seems calculated, more immediately, 
or more remotely, to promote his own interest; 
whatever does so he considers as right, — the oppo- 
site as wrong. He is driven to society by neces- 
sity, and then» whatever promotes the general good 
he considers as ultimately calculated to promote his 
own. This system is founded upon a ^lacy simi- 
lar to that referred to under the former head. Vir- 
tuous conduct does impart gratification, and that of 
the behest kind ; and, in the strictest sense of the 
word, it promotes the true interest of the agent : but 
this tendency is the efiect, not the cause ; and never 
can be considered as the principle which imparts to 
conduct its character of virtue ; nor do we perform 
it merely because it affords us gratification, or pro- 
motes our interest The hypothesis, indeed, may 
be considered as distinctly contradicted by facts,^— 
for, even in our own experience, it is clear, that the 
pleasure attending an act of generosity or virtue in 
ourselves, as well as our approbat^n of it in others, 
is diminished or destro3^d by the impression that 
there was a selfish purpose to answer by it 

There is a modification of the selfish system which 
attempts to get rid of its more offensive aspect by a 
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singular and circuitotis chain of moral emotions. 
We have experienced, it is said, that a certain atten- 
tion to the comfort or advantage of others contrib- 
utes to our own. A kind of habit is thus formed, 
by which we come at last to seek the happiness 
of others for their own sake ; so that, by this pro-i; 
cess, a(^ons which at first were considered only as 
inexpedient, from being opposed to self-love, at 
length and insensibly come to be considered as im- 
moral. This can be considered as nothing more 
than an ingenious play upon words, and deserves 
only to be mentioned as an historical fact, in a view 
of those speculations by which this important subject 
has been obscured and bewildered. 

Another modification of the thecmes of morals 
remains to be mentioned ; namely, that of the dis- 
tinguished Paley. This eminent writer is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of a moral sense or moral 
principle ; but the system which he proposes to sub- 
stittite in its place must be acknowledged to be liable 
to conddemble objections. He commences wiA 
the proposition that virtue is doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
eveiiasting happiness. The good of mankind, 
therefore, is the subject — the will of God, the rule 
— and everlasting happiness, the motive of human 
virtue. The will of God, he subsequently goes on 
to show^ is made known to us partly by revelation, 
and partly by what we discover of his designs and 
dispositions from his works, or, as we usually cidl itf 
the light of nature. From this last source he thinks 

O 
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it is clearly to b^ inferred, that God wills and wishes 
the happiness of his creatures ; consequently actions 
which promote that will and wish must be agreeable 
to him, and the contrary. The method of ascer- 
taining the will of God concerning any action, by 
, the light of nature, therefore, is, to inquire into the 
tendency of the action to promote or diminish gene- 
ral happiness. Proceeding on these grounds, he 
then arrives at the conclusion, that whatever is ex- 
pedient is right; and that it is the utility of any 
moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of 
it. In his further elucidation of this theory. Dr. 
Paley admits, that an action may be useful in an 
individual case which is not right To constitute 
it right, it is necessary that it shall be ** expedient 
upon the whole, — at the long run, in all its effects, 
collateral and remote as well as those which are 
immediate and direct" 

Without entering on the various peculiarities oi 
this system, there are two considerations which- 
appear to be serious objections to it as a doctrine to 
be applied to practical purposes. (1.) If we sup- 
pose a man deliberating respecting an action, which 
he perceives would be eminently expedient and use- 
ful in an individual case, and which he feels to be 
highly desirable in its immediate reference to that 
case ; we may naturally ask whether he is in a. 
likely condition to find his way to a sound conclu- 
sion respecting the consequences of the action '' upom 
the whole, at die long run^ in all its consequences^i 
remote and coDateral." It may certainly be doubted^ 
whether, in any case, there is not great danger o£" 
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^flerences of opinion arising respecting this ex- 
tended and ultimate expediency of an action ; and, 
in particulieu', whether in the man now referred to, 
the very circmnstances of his perception of great and 
immediate utility, and the state of desire connected 
with it, do not constitute a moral condition which 
mi^t interfere, hi a very njaterial degree, with his 
calculation as to its ultimate expediency. (2.) In- 
dependently of this consideration, we may be allowed 
to doubt, whether any human being can arrive at 
such an extensive knowledge, as this theory seems 
to render necessary, of all the consequences of an 
action, remote and collateral. This would appear 
tp constitute a kind and a degree of knowledge to 
be found only in the omniscience of the Deity. 

If these observations are well founded, I &inkwe 
cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice cal- 
culation of consequences, it is impossible to found a 
rule of morals in any degree adapted to the neces- 
sities of man. The same objection applies to every 
doctrine i/idiich does not recognise the supreme 
authority of conscience as an original part of our 
moral constitution, warning us of certain^ conduct 
as immutably right, and certain other conduct as 
immutably wrong, without any regard either to our 
own advantage or to our judgment of the tendency 
of the deeds. Whenever we depart from this great 
principle, we reduce every moral decision to what 
must primarily be a process of reasoning, and in 
which, consequently, there may be differences of 
opinion respecting the tendency of actions, instead 
of that absolute conviction which the deep import- 
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ance of the subject renders indispeiiAable. It may, 
further, be confideiitly stated as a matter of &ct, that 
a conscientious man^ in considering an action which 
involves a point of moral duty, does not enter upon 
any such calculation of its consequences. He 
nmply asks himself^ is it right? and so decides, 
according to an impulse within wUch he feels to be 
a part of his moral constitution, susceptible of bo 
explanation, and not admitting of being referred to 
any other principle. 

The foundation of all these Theoriee of Morab^ 
then, seems to be the impression, that there is 
nothing right or wrong, just or unjust in itself; but 
that our ideas of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice arise either from actual law or mutual com- 
pact,— or from our view of the tendencies Of actions. 
There is another modification of these theories, but 
liable to similar objection, which ascribes the origin 
of right and wrong directly to the will of the Deity, 
and holds that there is nothing wrong which might 
not have been right, if he had so ordained it By 
the immutabilify of moral distinctions, as opposed 
to all these theories, we mean — that there are cer- 
tain actions which are immutably right, and which 
we are bound in duty to perform, and certain actions 
which are immutably wrong, apart from any othei 
consideration whatever ; and that an absolute con- 
viction of this is fixed upon us, in the moral princi- 
ple or conscience, independently of knowledge de- 
rived from any other source respecting the will or 
laws of the Almighty. By this system, therefore. 
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which refers our moral hnpressions to the supreme 
authority of conscience, a principle is disclosed, 
which, independently even of revelation, not only 
establishes an absolute conviction of the laws of 
moral rectitude, but leads us to the impression of 
moral responsibility and a moral Governor, and, 
as immediately flowing from this, a state of future 
retril^ution. We have already sho\m this to accord 
with the declarations of the sacred writings, and it is 
evidently the only system on which we can account 
for that uniformity of moral sentiment which is abso- 
lutely required for the liarmonies of society. For 
it is, in fact, on a* conviction of the immutability of 
ti^ feeling in ourselves, — and of the existence of a 
similar and universal principle in others, — ^that is 
founded all the mutual confidence which keeps man- 
kind together. It is this reciprocity of moral feeling 
that proves a constant check upon the conduct of 
men in the daily transactions of life ; but, to answer 
this purpose, there is evidently required an impres- 
sion of its uniformity, — or a conviction that the 
actions which we disapprove in others will be con- 
demned in us by the unanimous decision of other 
men. It is equally clear that we have no such im- 
pression of a uniformity of sentiment on any other 
subject, except on those referable to the class of 
first truths ; and this immediately indicates a marked 
distinction between our moral impressions, and any 
of those conclusions at which we arrive by a process 
of the understanding. It is clear, also, that this 
uniformity can arise from no system which either 
refers us directly to the will of God, or is liable to 

02 
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be affected by the differences which may exist in 
the judgment, the moral taste, the personal feH* 
ings, or the interests of different individuals. It 
must be, in itself, fixed and immutable, conveying an 
absolute conviction, which admits of no doubt and 
no difference of opinion. Such is the great princi- 
ple of conscience. However its warnings may be 
neglected, and its influence obscured by passion and 
mcH^ degradation, it still asserts its right to govern 
the whole man. " Had it strength," says Butler, 
^* as it had right, — ^had it power, as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." 

It remains only that we briefly notice the system 
of Dr. Adam Smith, conmionly called the theory of 
Sympathy. According to this ingenious writer, it is 
required for our moral sentiments respecting an 
action, that we enter into the feelings both erf* the 
agent and of him to whom the action relates. If 
we sympathize with the feelings and intentions of the 
agent, we approve of his conduct as right, — ^if not, 
we consider it as wrong. If, in the individual to 
whom the action refers, we sympathize with a feel- 
ing of gratitude, we regard the agent as worthy of 
praise, — if with a feeling of resentment, ihe contrary. 
We thus observe our feelings respecting the conduct 
of others, in cases in which we are not personally 
concerned, — then apply these rules to ourselves ; and 
thus judge of our own conduct. This very obvious 
statement, however, of what every man feels, does 
not supply the place of a fundamental rule of right 
and wrong ; and indeed Dr. Smith does pot appear 
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to contend that it does so. It applies only to the ap- 
plication of a principle, not to the origin of it Our 
sympathy can never be supposed to constitute an 
action right or wrong ; but it enables us to apply to 
individual cases a principle of right and wrong 
derived from another source ; and to clear our judg- 
ment in doing so, from the blinding influence of 
those selfish feelings by which we are so apt to be 
misled when we apply it directly to ourselves. In 
estimating our own conduct, we then apply to it 
those conclusions which we have made wiUi regard 
to the conduct of others, — or we imagine others 
appl3dng the same process in regard to us, and con- 
BKler how our conduct would appear to an impartial 
observer. 

In regard to the whole of this subject, an im- 
portant distinction is to be made between the fun- 
damental principle, from which actions derive their 
character of right and wrong, — and the application 
of reason in judging of their tendencies. Before 
concluding this part of the subject, therefore, we 
have to add a very few observations on the influence 
exerted on our moral decisions by reason, — always, '* 
however, in subserviency to the great principle of 
conscience. The office of reason appears to be, 
in the first place, to judge of the expediency, pro- 
priety, and consequences of actions, which do not 
involve any feeling of moral duty. In regard to the 
aSecttons, again, a process of reason is often neces- 
sary, not only respecting the best mode of exercising 
them, but alw), in many cases, in deciding whether 
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we shall exercise them at all. Thus, we may feel 
compassion in a particular instance, but perceive the 
individual to be so unworthy ihat what we could do 
would be of no benefit to him. In such a case we 
may feel it to be a matter not only of prudence, but 
of duty, to resist the affection, and to reserve the aid 
we have to bestow for persons more deserving. 

In cases in which an impression of moral duty is 
concerned, an exercise of reason is still, in many 
instances, necessary for enabling us to adapt our 
means to the end which we desire to accomplish. 
We may feel an anxious wish to promote the interest 
or relieve the distress of another, or to perform some 
high and important duty, — but call reason to our 
aid respecting the most efiectual and the most judi- 
cious means of doing so. Conscience, in such 
cases, produces the intention, — reason suggests the 
means : and it is familiar to every one that these do 
not always harmonize. Thus, a man may be sound 
in his intentions, who err» in judgment respecting 
the means for carrying them into efifect. In such 
cases, we attach our feeling of moral approbation to 
the intention only ; we say the man meant well, but 
erred in judgment ; and to this error we affix no 
feeling of moral disapprobation, — ^unless, perhaps, 
in some cases, we may blame him for acting pre- 
cipitately on his own judgment, instead of taking 
the advice of those qualified to direct him. We 
expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experi- 
ence, by observing the deficiency of his judgment 
in reference to his intentions ; and, in future in- 
stances, to learn to take advice. There are other 
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circtunstances in which an exercise of reason ia 
frequently brought into action in regard to moral 
decisions; as in some cases in which one duty 
f^pears to interfere with another ; likewise in judg- 
ing whether, in particular instances, any rule of duty 
is concerned, or whether we are at liberty to take up 
the case simply as one of expediency or utility^ In 
making their decisions in doubtful cases, we observe 
great differences in the habits of judging in different 
individuals. One shows the most minute and scru- 
pulous anxiety to discover whether the case involves 
any prmciple of duty, — ^and a similar anxiety in 
acting suitably when be has discovered it Tbis is 
what we call a strictly conscientious man. Anodier, 
who shows no want of a proper sense of duty when 
the line is clearly drawn, has less anxiety in such 
cases as tliese, and may sacrifice mmute or doubt- 
ful points to some other feeling, — as self-interest, or 
even friendship,— where the former individual might 
have discovered a principle of duty. 
* Reason is also concerned m judging of a de- 
scription of cases in which a modification of moral 
feeling arises from the complexity of actions,^-or, 
in other words, from the circumstances in which the 
individual is placed. This may be iUustrated by the 
difierence of moral sentiment which we attach to the 
act of taking away the life of another, — ^when this is 
done by an individual under the impulse of revenge, 
— by tiie same individual in self-defence, — or by a 
judge in the discharge of his public duty. 

There is still another office frequently assigned 
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to reason in moral decisions, — as when we speak of 
a man acting upon reason as opposed to passion. 
This however is, correctly speaking, only a different 
use of the term ; and it means that he acts upon a 
cahn consideration of the motives by which he 
ought to be influenced, instead of being hurried away 
by a desire or an affection which has been allowed 
to usurp undue influence. 

The important distinction, therefore, which these 
observations have been intended to illustrate may- 
be briefly recapitulated in the following manner. The 
aspect of actions, as right or wrong, is founded Upon 
a principle in the human mind entirely distinct flrom 
a simple exercise of reason, — and the standard of 
moral rectitude derived from this source is, in its 
own nature, fixed and immutable. But there are 
many cases in which an exercise of reason may be 
erhployed in referring particular actions to this stand- 
ard, or trying them, as it were, by means of it Any 
such mental process, however, is only to be con- 
sidered as a kind of test applied to individual 
instances, and must not be confounded with the 
standard to which it is the office of this test to refer 
them. Right or virtuous conduct does, in point of 
fact, contribute to general utility, as well as to the 
advantage of the individual, in the true and extended 
sense of that term, and these tendencies are per- 
ceived by reason. But it is neither of these that 
constitutes it right. This is founded entirely on a 
different principle, — ^the immutable rule of moral 
rectitude ; it is perceived by a diflferent part of our 
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constitution, — the moral principle, or conscience ; 
and, by the operation of this principle, we pronounce 
it right, without any reference to its consequences 
either to ourselves or others. 



f IL OF THE HARMONY OF THE MORAL 

FEELINGS. 

On whatever system we may consider the moral 
feelings, we perceive that there are various classes 
of them,— each answering a special purpose in our 
various relations as accountable beings. Some of 
them, we have seen, relate to objects of desire, the 
attainment of which appears likely to bring satisfac- 
tion. Others lead us to those relations which we 
bear to our fellow-men. A third class, which re- 
mains to be considered, calls our attention to the 
relation in which we stand to the moral Governor of 
the universe, and to a certain regulation of the moral 
feelings arising out of this relation. But there is 
still another inquiry of the deepest interest connected 
with this subject, namely, regarding the harmony, or 
principle of arrangement, which these various classes 
of moral emotions ought to bear towards each other* 
They all form parts of our constitution, and deserve 
a certain degree of attention, which must be care- 
fully adapted to the relative importance of each ; and 
the correct adjustment of this harmony is one of the 
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objects to be answered by the moral principle, com- 
bined with a sound exercise of judgment^ The 
mles which apply to it may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner. 

When we consider man as an immortal being, 
passing through a course of discipline to another 
state of existence, it is obvious that his highest con-^ 
sideration is his own moral condition, and the aspect 
in which he stands towards the Deity. In imme- 
diate ccMmexion with this lirst of all concerns are th& 
great and general principles of justice and veracity ,^ 
as referring to our connexion with all mankind, and 
a class of private responsibilities which peculiarly 
regard each individual in his domestic relations;: 
such as the duties of children to their parents, and 
parents to their children; the latter, particularly^ 
presenting a class of the most solemn kind, as it 
embraces the concerns of the present life, and of 
that which is to come. Then follow ike duties of 
benevolence, friendslup, and patriotism ; after these, 
the ordinary avocations of life, as the acquisition of 
knowledge and the pursuits of business ; and, finally, 
those personal recreations and enjojrments, which^ 
^en kept in their [HX)per place, are legitimate and 
necessary to every human being. These are all: 
proper and laudable, provided they are kept in a 
|voper subserviency to each other. But the import- 
ant consideration is, that a man may be acting un* 
worthily of his moral nature, when he devc^es him-- 
self to any one of them in a manner which encroaches 
iq)on the harmony of the whole. 

To begin with the lowest of them, it is unneces* 
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sary to state bow this remark applies to the man 
whose life is devoted to pursuits which rank no 
higher than recreation or amusement It must be 
obvious to every one of the snmllest degree of 
reflection, that such a man is living only for the 
present life. What cannot be denied of mere 
amusement must also be admitted respecting a life 
of business, however important in themselves the 
! concerns may be which engross the mind. They 
; ' stijl refer only to present things, and carry not die 
thoughts beyond the moment which bounds the 
I period of moral discipline. Even the engagements 
f of benevolence and public usefulness, estimable as 
they are, may be allowed to usurp an improper place ; 
{ tmd they do so if they withdraw the attention from 
responsibihties and duties which belong more par- 
{ ticularly to ourselves as individuals — such as the 
f duties of parents and of children, — and the other 
f claims which arise out of the relations of domestic 
life. Fmally, it is ever to be kept in mind, that no 
r engagements of any description must be allowed to 

interfere with obli^tions of the highest interest to 
every man^-^those which relate to his own moral 
} condition^ in the sight of Him who is now his wit- 

I ness,^ and will soon be his Judge. From want of 

^ due attention to this consideration, year afler yew 

glides over us, and life hastens to its close, amid 
cares and toils and anxieties which relate only to 
the present world. Thus fame may be acquired^ 
^ or wealth accumulated ; or, after a laborious ascent, 

a man may have gained the height of ambition, — 
when the truth bursts upon him that life is nearly 

P 
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over, while its great business is yet to begin, — the 
preparation of the moral being for an eternal exist- 
ence. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, on the other hand, 
that attention to this first of all concerns must not 
be allowed to estrange the mind from the various 
duties and responsibihties of active life. It is only, 
indeed, when the conduct is regulated by partial and 
unsound motives^ that some of these objects of 
attention are allowed to usurp the place of odiers. 
He who acts, not from the high principles of moral 
duty, but from a desire of notoriety, or the applause 
of man, may devote himself to much benevolence 
and usefrilness of a public and ostensible kind ; 
while he neglects duties of a higher, though more 
private nature, — and overlooks entirely, it may be, 
his own moral condition. The aeqetic, on the other 
hand, shuts himself up in his cell, and imagines that 
he pleases God by meditation and voluntary austeri- 
ties. But this is not the part of him who tnj^y feels 
his varied relations, and correctly estimates his true 
responsibilities. It is striking, also, to remark, how 
the highest principles lead to a character of harmony 
and consistency, which all inferior motives fail en- 
tirely in producing. The man who estimates most 
deeply and correctly hi^ own moral relations to an 
ever-present and presiding Deity will also feel his 
way through the various duties of life, with a degree 
of attention adapted to each of them. In the retire- 
ments of domestic life, he is found in the anxious 
discharge of the high responsibilities which arise out 
of its relations. He is found in the path of private 
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benevolence and public usefulness, manifesting the 
kind and brotherly interest of one who acts dn the 
purest of all motives, — the love of God, and a prin- 
ciple of devotedness to his service. Whether ex- 
posed to the view of his fellow-men, or seen only by 
Him who seeth in secret, his conduct is the same, — 
for the principles on which he acts have in both 
situations equal influence. In the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, the power of these principles is equally 
obvious. Whether he engage in its business or 
partake of its enjoyments ; whether he encounter its 
difficulties, or meet its pains, disappointments, and 
sorrows, — ^he walks through tiie whole with the calm 
dignity of one who views all the events of the pres- 
ent life in their immediate reference to a life which 
is to come. 

The high consistency of character which results 
from this regulated condition of the moral feelings 
tends thus to promote a due attention to the various 
responsibilities connected with the situation in which 
the individual is placed. It does so by leading him, 
vvith anxious consideration, to feel his way through 
these requirements, and to recognise the supreme 
authority of conscience over his whole moral sys- 
tem. It does so, especially, by habitually raising 
his views to the eternal One, who is the witness of 
all his conduct, and to whom he is responsible for 
his actions in each relation of life. It thus tends to 
preserve him from all those partial and inconsistent 
courses into which men are led by the mere desire 
of approbation, or love of distinction, or by any 
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other of those inferior motives ^diich are really 
resolvable into self-love. 

Such uniformity of moral feeling is equally op- 
posed to another distortion of character, not less at 
variance with a sound condition of the mind. This 
is what may be called religious pretension, showing 
itself by much zeal for pculicular opinions and cer- 
tain external observances, while there is no corres- 
ponding influence upon the moral feelings and the 
character. The trudis which form the great object 
of religious behef are of so momentous a kind, that, 
when they are really beUeved, they cannot fail to 
produce effects of die most decided and mtvst ex- 
tensive nature; and, where this influence is not 
steadily exhibited, there is a fatal error in the moral 
economy, — there is either self-deception, or an in- 
tention to deceive others. From such inconsistency 
d character arises an evil, which has a most inju- 
rious influence upon two descriptions of persons. 
Those of one class are led to assign an undue im- 
portance to the profession of a peculiar creed and 
the mere externals of religion, — to certain observ- 
ances which are considered as characteristic g£ a 
particular party, and to abstinence from certain in- 
dulgences or pursuits which that party disapprove. 
Those of the other class, finding, in many instances, 
much zeal for these peculiarities, without a state of 
moral feeling adapted to the truths which are pro- 
fessed, are apt to consider the whole as either pre- 
tence or delusion. 

In their mutual error there is to both matter of im- 
portant warmng. It becomes thp latter to beware. 
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le^ misled by the failings of weak or inconsistent 
men, they withdraw their attenticm fh>m truths of 
solemn import to themselves as moral beings. 
There may be much pretension where there is no 
real feeling ; but are they from this entitled to infer 
that there is not a reality in that which these pretend- 
ers counterfeit? By a slight gilding, articles of 
trifling value are made to assume the appearance of 
gold ; but would it be reasonable to contend, that there 
are no articles of intrinsic worth which these are made 
to imitate 1 The fair induction is, in both instances, 
the opposite. Were there ho such articles of pure 
gold, this ingenuity would not be employed in fabri- 
cating base imitations ; and the hj^ocrite would not 
assume qualities he does not possess, wore they not 
real virtues, from a resemblance to which he hopes 
to procure for his character that ostensible vcdue 
which may enable it to deceive. But let those who 
have detected this deception beware of founding upon 
it conclusions wliich it does not warrant. They 
have not found the reality here, but there is not the 
less a pure and high standard which claims their ut- 
most regard. If they search for it either among in- 
consistent or among designing men, they seek the 
living among the dead. Let them contemplate it 
especially as it is displayed in the character of the 
Messiah ; in him it was exhibited in a manner which 
demands the imitation of every rational man, while it 
challena:es the cordial assent of the most acute under- 
standing, that this is the perfection of a moral being* 
On the other hand, let those who profess to be in- 
fluenced by the highest of all motives study to exhibit 

P2 
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tfaeir habitual influence in a consistent uniformity of 
the whole character. It is easy to acquire a pecu- 
liar phraseology, to show much zeal for peculiar 
c^inions, and rigid attention to peculiar observances ; 
and, among a party, it is not difficult to procure a 
name, by condemning certain other compliances 
which by them are technically styled the manners of 
the world. But all this, it is evident, may be assumed ; 
it may be, and probably often is, no better than, a 
name ; it oflen amounts to nothing more than sub- 
stituting one kind of excitement for another, while 
the moral being continues unchanged. True reli- 
gion is seated in the heart, and sends out from thence 
a purifying influence of the whole character. In its 
essential nature it is a contest within, open only to the 
eye of Him who seeth in secret. It seeks not, there- 
fore, the applause of men : and it shrinks from that 
spurious religionism whose prominent characters are 
talk, and pretension, and external observance, of\en 
accompanied by uncharitable censure. Like its 
divine pattern, it is meek and lowly, — " it is pure and 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." It aims not at an ostentatious dis- 
play of principles, but a steady exhibition of fruits. 
Qualities which it cultivates with especial care are 
humility, and charity, and mercy, — the mortification 
of every selfish passion, and the denial of every sel- i 

fish indulgence. When thus exhibited in its true and 
genuine characters, it commands the respect of every 
sound understanding, and challenges the assent of all 
to its reality and its truth, as the highest principle that ^ 

* can regulate the conduct of a moral being. 



PART IV. 



OF THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN TOWARDS 

THE DEITY. 



The healthy state of a moral being is strikiDgly 
referred, in the sacred writings, to three great heads : 
— justice, benevolence, and a conformity of the 
moral feelings to a reverential sense of the presence 
and perfections of the Deity ; «♦ to do justly, — ^to 
love mercy, — and to walk humbly with thy God.*' 
The two former of these topics lead us to the duties 
which a man owes to his fellow-men ; the latter 
calls our attention to that homage of the mind and of 
the heart which he owes peculiarly to God. For the 
duties of the former class we are equally responsible 
to Him as the moral governor of the universe, but 
their immediate reference is to our connexions with 
other men ; those of the latter class respect our re- 
lation to the Deity himself, and consequently consist, 
in a great measure, in the purity and devotedness of 
the mind. In human systems of ethics, attention has 
been chiefly directed to the obligations of social and 
relative morality ; but the two classes are closely 
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assoclat^d in the sacred writings ; and the sound con- 
dition of the moral feelings is pointed out as that 
acquirement which, along with a correspondmg in- 
tegrity of character, qualifies man, in an especial n)an- 
ner, for intercourse with the Deity. " Who shall 
. ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in his holy place ? He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor 8won\ deceitfully." — ** Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.^' 

Such declarations challenge the assent and abso- 
lute conviction of every sound understanding. Are 
we, 85 responsible creatures, placed in un mediate 
relation to a great moral Governor, a being of infinite 
purity and boundless perfections 1 — Is the structure 
of our bodies, and the still more wonderful fabric of 
our minds, alike the work of his hand 1 Then it is 
impossible to put away from us tlie impression, that 
each movement of these minds must be fully exposed 
to his inspection. It is equally impossible to repel 
from us the solemn truth, — that it is by the desires, 
the feelings, and the motives of action which exist 
there, that our condition is to be estimated in his 
sight ; and that a man, whose conduct to his fellow- 
men does not violate propriety and justice, may be 
in a state of moral degradation in the eyes of him 
who seeth in secret ; " for," says the sacred writer, 
** man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart." 

There carmdt, therefore, be an inquiry of more 
intense interest, than what is tliat condition of the 
heart and" of the mind which every man ought to 
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«eek afler, when he considers himself as exposed to 
the continual inspection of the Almighty. It may, 
perhaps, be briefly referred to the followBig heads. 

I. An habitual effort to cultivate a sense of the 
divine presence^ and an habitual desire to have the 
whole moral condition regulated by this impression. 
It implies, therefore, sacred respect to the character 
of the Deity, and is opposed to every kind of profane- 
ness, or aught by which cme might weaken in himself^ 
or others, the reverential feeling due towards the 
character, and even the name, of the Almighty. This 
must be extended, not to the outward conduct alone, 
but to the desires and ejections of the heart There 
is a state of mind, formerly referred to, in which a 
desire, which the moral feelings disapprove, may not 
be followed by volition ; while the desire is stUl in- 
dulged, and ^e itiind is allowed to cherish it with 
some feeling of regret, or even to luxuriate with a 
sense of pleasure in the imaginary gratification. In 
the same manner, a malevolent affection to our fel- 
low-men may be checked from producing injurious 
conduct, while the feeling still rankles in the heart, 
in the form of envy or hatred. These mental con- 
ditions, while tiiey are widely at variance with the 
healthy state of a rational and responsible being, 
must be regarded by the Deity as constituting moral 
guih and moral degradation. Nor is it only on the 
mind which cherishes malevolent passions and im- 
pure desires and imaginations, that the Holy One 
must look with a feeling of condemnation. There 
maybe another mental condition in which the thoughts 
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and desires are directed to transient and frivolous 
objects, and thus run to waste amid the trifles of the 
passing hour, without any feeling of the truths and 
motives which demand the attention of moral beings* 
The pursuits of such a man may have nothing in them 
that is referable either to impure desire or malevolent 
affection. They may be tiie acquisition of wealth, * 
— ^the grasp after power, — ^the love of distinction,—— 
or a devotedness to merely trivial occupations ; 
while there is a total neglect of those great concerns 
which really demand our chief and highest regard. 
Amid the legitimate and even the laudable pursuits 
of ordinary life, we are tod apt to lose sight of those 
duties and responsibilities which attend a state of 
moral discipline, and that culture of the soul required 
as a preparation for the future state of existence to 
which we are hastening. But we cannot doubt that 
these considerations bear an important aspect in the 
eye of the Deity ; and that the mind in which they 
hold not an habitual influence is contemplated by him 
as in a state of moral destitution. 

There are, accordingly, two classes of characters 
clearly pointed out in the sacred writings, — namely, 
one in whom the conduct indicates the depravity 
within, — and another, in whom the external character 
preserves a respectable aspect in the estimation of 
men, while the moral feelings are in a corrupted con- 
dition in the sight of the Deity. We have formerly 
endeavoured to trace the laws to which this fact is 
to be referred, on the principles of the philoso[^y of 
the human mind : — ^they are chiefly two. (1.) We 
have seen that there are original principles in our 
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nature which lead to a certain exercise of justice, 
veracity, and benevolence, independently of any 
recognition of divine authority. They aie a part of 
our moral constitutiori,'^^^vCalculated to promote 
important purposes in tn?mrmony of human so- 
ciety; and they carry along with them a certain 
principle of reciprocal compensation which is entirely 
distinct from any impression of their moral aspect. 
The man who is deficient in them, indeed, incurs 
guilt ; but a certain discharge of them may arise 
from mere natural, or even selfish feeling, uncon- 
nected with any sense of i-esponsibility ; and this 
consequently conveys no impression of moral ap- 
probation. In the very exercise of them a man 
receives his reward, partly by a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, which, from the constitution of his nature, they 
are calculated to yield, and partly as a member of 
that community where they promote peace, and 
order, and harmony ; and he is not entitled to 
look farther, or to claim from them any feeling of 
merit in the sight of the Deity. (2.) A second 
principle, which bears an important relation to this 
subject, is the manner in which a man's character is 
influenced by the particular motive or pursuit to 
which he has resigned the guidance of his conduct. 
One surrenders himself to the animal propensities, 
and becomes a selfish profligate, insensible to every 
right principle of action, while his depraved condition 
is obvious to all around him. A second devotes 
himself to ambition ; and a third to avarice : these 
ruling passions, it may be, are found to be adverse 
to the selfish indulgence and open profligacy of the 
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fonner ; and a character may arise out of them dis- 
tbguished by much (hat is decent and respectable^, 
and worthy ci approbation in the eye of man. In a 
fourth, the ruling motive may be the desire of esteem 
and approbation ; and thb may, and oflen does, be- 
come a principle of such influence as to overpower,, 
in a great measure, the selfish propensities, and to 
produce a character estimable not only for justice 
and veracity,, but a higher degree of active benevo- 
lence. Such a man sacrifices to his ruling passion 
much that might be turned to the purposes of ambi- 
tion, avarice^or selfish indulgence, by those who are 
guided by these propensities ; and in doing so^ he 
has his reward! He finds it in the gratification of 
that principle which in him has become predominant; 
and, rather than hazard the loss of esteem by those 
whose approbation he values, he will submit to much 
personal exertion, and' sacrifice much selfish adr 
vantage, which others might deem highly worthy of 
attainment But all this may go on without any re- 
cognition of divine authority ; and may all exist in a 
man in whom there is much impurity of desire, and 
much deficiency of moral feeling. It is all referable 
to a motive of a personal nature, and in the gratifi- 
cation ofthis his ruling principle is satisfied. 

The state of mind which is under the influence 
of an habitual sense of the divine presence may, 
therefore, be considered under two relations, — the 
one referring more immediately to the Deity, the 
other to our fellow-men. The former seems chiefly 
to include an efifort to have every desire, thought, 
and imagjnatioaof the hearty regulated by a 8ens« 
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of the presence, and the purity of God, and in con- 
formity to his will. Amid much feeling of deficiency 
in these respects^ it leads our attention to that inter* 
esting mental condition in which there is a contest 
and a warfare within, — and a prevailing opposition 
to every thing that is at variance with the purity of 
a moral being. The second_jdivision includes the 
cultivation of feelings of kindness and benevolence 
towards all men; the love of justice, — the love of 
truth, — ^the love of peace, — the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, — the mortification of selfishness ; in a word, 
the earnest and habitual desire to promote* the com- 
fort and alleviate the distresses of o^ers. From 
these two mental conditions must spring a charac- 
ter, distinguished alike by piety towards God, and 
by high integrity, benevolence, and active usefulness 
towards man. He who earnestly cultivates this 
purity within feels that he requires continual watcb- 
fulness, and a constant direction of the mind to those 
truths and moral causes which are calculated to in- 
fluence his volitions. He feels further that he is in 
need of a might not his own in this high design ; but 
for this he knows also he can look, with humble con- 
fidence and hope, when, under a sense of mardl 
weakness, he asks its powerful aid. 

n. An humble and dutiful submission to the ap- 
pointments of Providence, — as part of a great system 
which is regulated by infinite wisdom. The man 
who bears upon his mind this sublime impression 
has learned to contemplate the Almighty One as 
dii^XMing (£ the events of the lower world, and 

Q 
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assigning to each of his rational creatures the place 
which he occupies. That place, whatever it wsj 
be, he perceives has attached to it special duties and 
responsibilities, and calls for the cultivation of 
moral qualities peculiarly adapted to it Is it one 
of comfort, wealth, or influence, — solemn obligations 
arise out of the means of usefulness which these 
command. Is it one of humble life, privation, or 
actual suffering,— each of these also has its peculiar 
duties, and each is to be contemplated as belonging 
to a great system of moral discipline, in which no 
part can be wanting in consistency with the harmony 
of the whole. Such a submission of the soul to the 
appointments of God does not preclude the use of 
all legitimate means for bettering our condition, — or 
for preventing or removing sources of distress. But 
when, under the proper use of such means, these are 
not removed, it leads us habitually to that higher 
power, to whose will all such attempts must be sub- 
servient ; and while it elevates our thoughts above 
present events and second causes, it reminds us of 
that great scheme of discipline through which we 
are passing, and the purposes which these events 
are calculated to promote in our own moral improve- 
ment. Viewed under such feelings, the ills of life 
lose that aspect in which we are too apt to contem- 
plate them ; and will be considered with new and 
peculiar interest, as essential to that system, the 
great object of which is to prepare and purify us for 
a higher state of being. 

nL A sense of moral imperfection and guilty** 
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and tfiat humility and devout self-abasement which 
arise out of it This must be a prominent feeling 
in every one who views his own conduct, and his 
mental emotions in reference to the purity of God. 
It naturally leads to supplication for his mercy and 
forgiveness ; and, in the wondrous display of his 
character, given in the sacred writings, a provision 
is disclosed, in virtue of which the exercise of mercy 
is made consistent with the truth and justice of a 
moral governor. This dispensation of peace we 
find habitually represented as adapted to man in a 
state of spiritual destitution ; and no mental condi- 
tion is more frequently referred to, as acceptable 
with the Deity, than that which consists of contrition 
and lowliness of mind. '' Thus sayeth the high and 
lofly One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, — to revive 
the spirit of the humble^ and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones." With this state of mind is very 
naturally associated a sense of moral weakness, — 
and a constant reliance on divine aid, both for di- 
rection through life, and for the culture of the moral 
being. 



IV. It is only necessary to add, — a profound 
sense of gratitude and love towards the Deity as the 
Giver of all good, as our daily Preserver and Bene- 
factor. These feelings will have a special refer^ 
ence to the display which he has given of his char- 
acter as merciful, gracious, and slow to anger ; and 
to the provision which he has made for the recovery 
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and restoration of his fallen creatures, through *^6ocl 
manifest in the flesh." Of this divine Person, and 
tkie work which he came to accomplish, philosophy 
presumes not to speculate ; but we have seen Ht^ 
Mght afforded by Ihe inductions of moral science 
respecting the probability of this revelation, and its 
adaptation %o the actual state of man in his relation 
to the Deity. We have seen the impression con- 
Teyed by the character of the Messisdi, considered 
merely as matter of historical truth, — exhibiting such 
a pattern as never appeared in our world, except in 
himj of a pure and perfect moral being. We have 
seen, further, the incontrovertible nature of that evi- 
dence, transmitted by testimony, and confirmed, as 
it is, in a very peculiar manner, by periodical observ- 
ances, on which the whole revelation is supported ; 
and the inductions of sound philosophy harmonize 
with the impressions of the man, who, feeling his 
own moral necessities, yields his cordial assent to 
this mystery of God, and seeks in its provisions his 
peace in the life that now is, and his hope for the life 
that is to come. 

From the whole mental condition, thus slightly 
delineated, there will naturally arise a character and 
conduct adapted to the feelings and principles which 
rule within. This implies, as we have seen, a due 
regulation of the desires, and an habitual direction of 
them to objects of real and adequate importance,— 
a diligent cultivation and exercise of all the affections, 
— ^and a conduct distinguished, in the highest degree, 
by purity, integrity, veracity, and active benevolence. 
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If implies a profound submission to the will of the' 
Almighty, which puts to sUence every murmuring or 
repining thought under any dispensation of his provi- 
dence. It comprehends the habitual suppression of 
every selfish principle, and the constant aspiration 
afler a state of moral feeling, which proposes to 
itself no lower standard than that which will bear liie 
inspection of a being of infinite purity. This charac- 
ter seems to correspond with that high tone of morals 
enjoined in the sacred writings. Its elements are 
defined and clear : would we seek to estimate its 
sublimity and its truth, we have only to compare it 
with those distorted and temporizing systems which 
have resulted frotn the inventions of men. A feeling 
of dissatisfaction, the same in kind, though it may 
di^er in degree, will attach to them all ; and there is 
none in which we can confidently rest, until we rise 
o the sublime morality of the gospel. That great 
system of ethical purity comes to us under the sanc- 
tion of divine revelation, and established by the mi- 
raculous evidence by which the proof of this is con- 
veyed ; but it is independent of any other support 
than that which it carries in itself,— consistency 
with the character of God, — and harmony with die 
best feelings of man. In yielding an absolute con- 
sent to its supreme authority, we require no externa] 
evidence. We have only to look at the record in its 
own majestic simplicity, tried by the highest inductions 
of the philosophy of the moral powers, to enable us 
to point to the morality of the gospel, and say, with 
unshrinking confidence, — ^this is truth. 

If we would seek for that, which must be of all 

Q2 
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coDcmvable things of the highest moment both for the 
peace and the improvement of the moral being, it is 
to be found in the habit of mind, in which there is 
the uniform contemplation of the divine character, 
with a constant reliance on the guidance of the Al- 
mighty in every action of life* " One thing," says 
an inspired writer, " have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after ; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple." The 
man who thus cultivates the habitual impression of 
the divine presence lives in an atmospher^i peculiarly 
his own. The storms which agitate the lower world 
may blow around or beneath, but they touch not 
him ; as the traveller has seen from the mountain's 
top the war of elements below, while he stood in un- 
clouded sunshine. In the works, and ways, and 
perfections of the Eternal One he finds a subject of 
exalted contemplation, in comparison with which the 
highest inquiries of human science sink into insignifi- 
cance. It is an exercise, also, which tends at once 
to elevate and to purify the mind. It raises us from 
the minor concerns and transient interests which are 
so apt to occupy us, to that wondrous field in which 
" worlds and worlds compose one universe," — and 
to that mind which bade them move in their appointed 
orbits, and maintains them all in undeviating hcuv 
mony. While it thus teaches us to bend in humble 
adoration before a wisdom which we cannot fathom, 
and a power which we cannot comprehend, it directs 
our attention to a display of moral attributes which 
at once challenge our reverence and demand our 
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iflHtatioQ. By thus leading us to compare ourselves 
with the supreme excellence^ it tends to produce 
profound humihty, and, at the same time, that habitual 
aspiration aller mord improvement which constitutes 
die highest state of man. '* The proud," says an 
eloquent writer, " look down upon the earth, and see 
nothing that creeps upon its surface more noble than 
themselves; the humble look upwards to their Gt>d." 
This disposition of mind, so far from being opposed 
to the acquirements of philosophy, sits with peculiar 
grace upon the man who, through the most zealous 
. cultivation of human science, ascends to the eternal 
Cause. The farther he advances in the wonders of 
nature, the higher he rises in his adoration of the 
power and the wisdom which guide the whole; — 
'* Where others see a sun, he sees a Deity." And 
then, in every step of life, whether of danger, .distress, 
or difficulty, the man who cultivates this intercourse 
with the incomprehensible One '^ inquires in his tem- 
ple." He inquires for the guidance of divine wisdom, 
and the strength of divine aid, in his progress through 
the state of moral discipline ; he inquires, in a pe- 
culiar manner, for this aid in the culture of his moral 
being, when he views this mighty undertaking in its 
important reference to the life which is to come ; 
he inquires for a discernment of the ways of Divine 
Providence, as he either feels it in his own concerns, 
or views it in the chain of events which are going on 
in the world around him. He learns to trace the 
whole to the same unerring hand which guides the 
planet in its course ; and thus rests in the absolute 
conviction that the economy of Providence is one 
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great and magnificent system of design, and order* 
and harmony. These, we repeat with confidence* 
are no visions of the imagination, but the sound in- 
ductions of a cakn and rational philosophy. They 
are conclusions which compel ihe assent of every 
candid inquirer, when he follows out that investiga 
tion of mighty import,^ — ^what is Gody— and what is 
that essence in man which he has endowed with the 
power of rising to himself. 

To enlarge upcm these important subjects wotdd 
lead us away from the proper design of a work which 
is intended chie% to investigate the light we derive 
from the phenomena of the mind itself. The points 
which have been stated, as arising out of the impres- 
sions of every sound understanding, challenge the 
assent of all who beUeve in a present and presiding 
Deity, — a being of infinite power and wisdom, and 
of perfect purity. With him who calls in question 
this sublime truth we have no common feeling, and 
no mutual premises on which an argument ceui be 
founded. We must therefore leave him to sit in soli- 
tary pride, while he views the chaos which his fancy 
has ^med, — and strives to reconcile the disccHtlant 
elements of a system in which there are effects with- 
out a cause, and harmony without a regulating power ; 
and in which the mind can perceive no element of 
credibility, conwstency, or trurti. 

With tiiis sKght outline, therefore, we must quit a 
subject of the deepest interest, but which belongs ra- 
ther to the theologian than to the inquirer in mental 
science ; and proceed briefly to investigate the means 
hy which the condition of the moral feelings, which 
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Ims been the subject of the preceding observations, 
may be promoted and cultivated as the regulating 
principle of the whole character. Two views 
may be taken of this point, which, though they 
haimonize with each other in practice, are to be con- 
sidered, in their philosophical aspect, as distinct. 

The restoration of man from a state of estrange- 
ment, anarchy, or moral death we are taught in the 
sacred writings to refer to a power from without the 
mind, — an influence directly from God. We have 
seen the various considerations derived from the 
phenomena of the mind, and our impressions of the 
divine character, giving to this great doctrine a prob- 
abilify which claims the assent of every correct un- 
derstanding. But, without in any degree losing si^ 
of the truth and the importance of this principle, the 
immediate object of our attention, as a branch of men- 
tal science, is rather the process of the mind itself, 
by means of which an habitual influence is produced 
upon the whole character. . This is a compound 
operation, which may probably be waalyzed in the 
following manner. It seems to be composed of 
reason, attention, and a modification of concep- 
tion. The province of Reason is to examine the 
truth of the statements or doctrines which are proposed 
to the mind as calculated to act upon its moral feel- 
ings ; and upon this being done in a correct manner 
must depend the validity of the subsequent parts of 
the mental process. This being premised, it is the 
office of Attention, aided by reason, to direct flie 
mind assiduously to the truths, so as fully to perceive 
their relations and tendencies. By the farther pro 
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cess, analogous to Conception, they are jthen placed 
before us in such a manner as to give thein the effect 
of real and present existence. By these means, 
truths relating to things for which we have not the 
evidence of our senses, or referring to events which 
are future, but fully expected to happen, are kept 
before the mind, and influence the moral feelings and 
the character in the same manner as if the facts be- 
lieved were actually seen, or the events expected were 
taking place in our view. This mental operatioi is 
Faith ; and for the sound exercise of it the con- 
stituent elements now mentioned are essentially ne- 
cessary. The truth must be received by die judg- 
ment upon adequate evidence ; and, by the other 
parts of the process, it must be so kept before the 
mind, that it may exercise such a moral influence 
as might arise from the actual vision, or present 
existence, of the things believed. 

Attention to these considerations will probably 
enable us to discover some of the fallacies which 
have obscured and bewildered this important subject 
When the impression which is thus allowed to influ- 
ence the mind is one which has not been received by 
the judgment, upon due examination, and adequate 
evidence of its truth, — ^this is enthusiasm, — not faith. 
Our present course of inquiry does not lead us to 
treat of the notions which have, in various individuals, 
been thus allowed to usurp the place of tfuth. To 
those who would preserve themselves from the ia- 
fluence of such, the first great inquiry, respecting 
their own mental impressions, ought to be, — are 
they facts 1 — and on what evidence do they rest which 
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can satisfy a sound understanding that they are so? 
On the other hand is to he avoided an error, not less 
dangerous than the wildest fancies of the enthusiast, 
and not less unw(Hthy of a regulated mind. This 
consists in treating real and important truths as if they 
were visions of the imagination, and thus dismissing 
them, without examination, from the influence which 
they ought to produce upon the moral feelings. 1* 
is singular also to remark how these two modifica- 
tions of character may he traced to a condition of the 
reasoning powers essentially the same. The former 
receives a fiction of the imagination, and rests upon 
it as truth. The latter, acting upon some prejudice 
or mental impression which has prohably no better 
foundation, puts away real and important truths with- 
out any examination of the evidence on which they 
are founded. The misapplication of the reasoning 
powers is the same in both. It consists in proceed- 
ing upon a mere impression, without exercisuig the 
judgment on the question of iter evidence, or on 
tibe facts and considerations which are opposed to it 
Two characters of a very opposite description thus 
meet in that mental condition, which draws them 
equally, though in diflTerent directions, astray from 
the truth. 

When a truth has fully received the sanction of 
the judgment, the second office of faith is, by atten- 
tion and conception, to keep it habitually before the 
mind, so that it may produce its proper influence 
upon the character. This is to live by faith ; and 
in this consists that operation of the great principle 
which effectually distinguishes it from all pretended 
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feelings and impressions assuming its name. We 
speak, in common language, of a head-knowledge 
which does not affect the heart ; and of a man who 
is sound in his creed, wlule he shows Uttle of its in^ 
fluence upon his conduct The mental condition of 
such a man presents a subject of intense interest* 
{lis alleged belief, it is probable, consists merely in 
words, or in arguing ingeniously on points to which 
he attaches no real value. These may have been 
impressed upon him by education ; they may con- 
stitute the creed of a party to which he has devoted 
himself; and he may argue in support of them with 
aU the energy of party zeal. In the same manner, 
a man may contend warmly in favour of compassion 
whose conduct shows a cold and barren selfishness : 
but this is not benevolence ; and the other is not 
iaith. Both are empty professions of a beUef in 
certain truths, which have never fixed themselves in 
the mind so as to become regulating principles or 
moral causes in the mental constitution. We may 
indeed suppose another character, slightly removed 
from this, in which the truths have really received 
the approbation of the judgment, and yet fail to pro- 
duce their proper influence. This arises from dis- 
torted moral habits, and a vitiated state of the moral 
faculties, which have destroyed the healthy balance 
of the whole economy of the mind. The conse- 
quence is, that the man perceives and approves of 
truths, without feeling their tendencies, and without 
manifesting their power. 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is a 
remarkable principle iq our mental constitution, fof* 
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meriy referred tcs — namely, the relation between 
certain facts or truths, and certain moral emotions 
which naturaUy arise from them, according to the 
chain of sequences which has been established in 
ihe economy of the mind. A close connexion thus 
esiists between our intellectual habits and our moral 
feelings, which leads to consequences of the utmost 
practical moment Though we have little imme- 
diate voluntary power over our moral emotions, we 
have a power over the intellectual processes with 
which these are associated. We can direct the 
mind to truths, and we can cherish trains of thought, 
which are calculated to produce correct moral feel- 
ings ; and we can avoid or banish mental images or 
trains of thought which have an opposite tendency. 
This is the power over the succession of our 
thou^ts, the due exercise of which forms so im- 
portant a feature of a well-regulated mind in regard 
to intellectual culture; its influence upon us as 
moral beings is of stiU higher and more vital im- 
portance. 

The sound exercise of that mental condition 
which we call Faith consists, therefore, in the recep- 
tion of certain truths by the judgment, — the propw 
direction of the attention to dieir moral tendencies, 
— and the habitu^ influence of them upon the feel- 
ings and the conduct. When the sacred writers tell 
us that, without faith it is impossible to please God, 
•—and when they speak of a man being saved by 
. ^th, — ^it is not to a mere admission of certain truths 
as a part of his creed that they ascribe consequences 
so important f but to a state in which these tnatfas 

P 
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are uniformly followed out to certain results wtich 
they are calculated to produce, according to the usual 
course of sequences in every sound mind. This 
principle is strikingly illustrated by one of these 
writers, by reference to a simple narrative. During 
the uwasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, two 
men were sent forward as spies to bring a report 
concerning the city of Jericho. The persons en- 
gaged in this mission were received in a friendly 
manner by a woman whose house was upon the 
wall of the city ; when their presence was dis- 
covered, she hid them from their pursuers ; and 
finally enabled them to escape by letting them down 
by a cord from a window. Before taking leave of 
them, she expressed her firm conviction that the 
army to which they belonged was soon to take pos- 
session of Jericho, and of the whole country ; and 
she made .them swear to her, that, when this should 
take place, they would show mercy to her father's 
house. The engagement was faithfully fulfilled. 
When the city was taken, fend the other inhabitants 
destroyed, the woman was preserved, with all her 
kindred. In this very simple occurrence, the woman 
is represented by the sacred writer as having been 
saved by faith. The object of her faith was the 
event which she confidently expected, — that the city 
of Jericho was to be destroyed. The ground of 
her faith was the rapid manner in which the most 
powerful nations had already fallen before the armies 
of Israel, — led, as she believed, by a divine power. 
Acting upon this conviction, in the manner in which 
a belief so deeply affecting her personal safety was 
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likely to influence any sound mind, she took means 
for her preservation by making friends of the spies. 
Her faith saved her, because without it she would 
not have made this provision ; but, unless she had 
followed out her belief to the measure which was 
calculated to eflect this object, the mere belief of the 
event would have availed her nothing. When w^ 
therefore ascribe important results to faith, or to any 
other mental operation, we ascribe them, not to the 
operation itself, but to this followed out to the con- 
sequences which it naturally produces according to 
the constitution of the human mind. In the same 
manner, we may speak of one man in a certain state 
of danger or difficulty being saved by his wisdom, 
and another by his strength. In doing so, we ascribe 
such results, not to the merp possession of these 
qualities, but to the eflbrts which naturally arose 
from them in the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual was placed. And when the inspired writer 
says, that without faith it is impossible to please 
God, he certainly refers to no mere mental im- 
pression, and to no barren system of opinions ; but 
to the reception of certain truths, which, in our pres- 
ent state of being, are entirely the objects of faith, 
and to all that influence upon the moral feelings and 
the character which these inust produce upon every 
mind that really believes them. 

On this great subject much misconception appears 
io have arisen from not sufficiently attending to flie 
condition in which, as moral beings, we are placed 
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in tlie present state of existence, and the impcniant 
part which must he performed hy the mental exer* 
cise called faith. As physical and intellectual heings, 
we have certain relations to the objects by which we 
are surrounded, and with these we communicate by 
means of our bodily senses. But, as moral beings, 
our relations are entirely of a different nature ; and 
the facts and motives which are calculated to act 
upon us in these relations are chiefly the objects of 
&ith ; that is, they are not cognizable by any of our 
senses, but are to be received by a different part of 
our constitution, and upon a separate kind of evi- 
dence. This, accordingly, is the simple but im- 
portant distinction referred to by the sacred writer, 
when, in allusion to our condition as moral beings, 
he says,—** we walk by faith, not by sight." The 
objects of sight, here intended to express all the 
objects of sense, exercise over us an habitual and 
powerful influence. They constantly obtrude them- 
selves upon our notice without any exertion of our 
own ; and it requires a peculiar exercise of mind to 
withdraw our attention from them, and to feel the 
power of events which are future, and of things 
ndiidi are not seen. This mental exercise is Faith. 
Its special province, as we have seen, is to receive 
truths which are presented directly to the mind,-— to 
place them before us with all the vividness of actual 
and present existence, — and to make them exert 
upon us an agency analogous to that which is pro- 
duced by objects of sight The next great point in 
our inquiry, ^refore, is, what are the truths which 
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are calculated thus to operate upcoi us as moral 
beings, and which it is the object of faith to bring 
habitually before us. 

When we withdraw our minds from the, influence 
of sensible things, and send forth our attention to 
those truths which are the province of faith, the first 
great object which meets our view is the eternal 
incomprehensible One, the moral Governor of the 
iiniverse,*^a being of infinite perfections and infinite 
purity. From the stupendous works of nature, we 
trace his operation as the great First Cause,- — and 
infer, with absolute certainty, his boundless power 
and wisdom, and his independent existence. The 
impress of his moral attributes he has fixed with in- 
delible certainty upon our moral perceptions, — 
where, in the light of conscience, co-operating with 
a simple process of reason, we perceive him to be a 
being of infinite holiness, and of unerring truth and 
justice. Our knowledge of these attributes is not 
the result of any process of reasoning which C€ui 
admit of deliberation or doubt They force them- 
selves upon our conviction by the most simple prin- 
ciples of induction, when, from our own mental and 
moral endowments, we infer the perfections of him 
who formed us. 

From every conception we can form of such a 
being, we have an equally insuperable ccHiviction of 
his universal presence, — that he is the witness, not 
only of our conduct, but of the thoughts and imsigina- 
tions of the heart ; and that from these, as indicating 
our real condition, and not from our conduct alone, 

R2 
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cor moral aspect is estimated by Mm, — the pure and 
ho] J Ooe who seeth m secret Each moment, as it 
passes rapidly oyer us, we know is bringing us neareF 
to that period when all our hopes and fears for this 
world shall lie with us in the grave. But we feel 
also that this is the entrance to another state of 
being,— m state of moral retribution, where the eter- 
nal One is to be disclosed in all his attributes as a 
moral Governor. These considerations fix tiiem- 
sdves upon the mind, with a feeling of yet new and 
more tremendoiM interest, when we further take into 
view tiiat tins figure existence stretches out before 
us inta endless duration. This is ^ truth so 
powerfully expressed by tbe sacred writer, in terms 
which by di^ brevity convey, in the most adequate 
manner, Aeir overwhelming import,—" The things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal." 

These truths are not the visions of enthusiasm ; 
neither are they the result of any process of reason- 
ing by which difierent men may arrive at di0erent 
conclusions. They force themselves upon our con« 
viction with a power which we cannot put away 
from us, v^en we turn our attention to the solemn 
inquiry, what we are, and what is God. In the 
sacred writings they are detailed and illustrated, in a 
connected and harmonious manner; and are im- 
pressed upon us with the force of a revelation from 
the Deity himself. But iii^ princii^es there dis- 
posed meet witii an impression in our mond consti- 
tution which pleads with authori^ for t^eir truth. It 
is the province of feith to keep these habitually befcMw 
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Ae mind, and to cause them to influence the feelings 
and the (Xmduct as if they were objects of sense^— ^ 
«s if die Deity in all the purity of his character were 
actually disclosed to our view, — or as if we were 
present at that dread hour which shall witness his 
righteous retribution. The man who thus feels their 
power, and ediibits their influence upoa his charac- 
ter, is he who lives by faith. 

When, under this mental exercise, a man brings 
bimsetf into the immediate presence of the Eternal 
One ; when he arraigns himself, as it were, before 
tiie bar of the omniscient Judge ; when he places 
before him that future state which stretches forth into 
endless existence, a train of feelings must arise in 
liis mind, to which he was a stranger, so long as he 
placidly resigned himself to the influence of sensible 
things. He views this being of infinite purity as one 
who has been all lus lifb the daily witness of his con- 
duct ; and feels that even the secrets of the heart 
iiave been at all times open to Divine inspection. 
Each' day, as it passed unheeded over him, was a 
portion gone by of his period of moral discipline ; 
and each, as it glided amid the frivolities of life, or 
Ihe active pursuit of temporal good, had its moral 
aspect assigned to it in the judgment of the Eternal 
mhid. Along wit^ these impressions, which no 
reflecting man can put away from him, a voice within 
forces upon him the conviction, that, were his whole 
history disclosed to his fellow-men, he would, even in 
"flieir estimation, be found wanting. How mudi 
more deeply must this be fixed upon his inmost soul, 
when he feels that the whde is, at one glance, ex- 
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« 

posed to tbe eye of Omniscience ; and that an hour < 

is rapidly approaching, ivhen a s^ct account must ^ 

be rendered, and a righteous sentence pronounced, 
the result of which will extend into eternal existence. 
With these truths upon his mind, what reflecting man < 

can view without awe the moment which is to close i 

his state of moral discipline, when, disencumbered i 

from his earthly tenement, he shall fiod himself alone 
with God, and there shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless day. These are ^ 

not the speculations of fancy, but eternal truth. 
The man who habitually acts under their influence 
knows that this faith rests upon a conviction which 
cannot be shaken, when he recognises in all his ways 
the presence and the inspection of the Deity, when . 
be feels the obligation to have even the desires and 
aflections under subjection to his will, and when he ^ 

resigns himself to his guidance, and asks his power- 
flil fdd, both for the conduct 6f this life, and the 
preparation for the life which is to come. 

* 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires from 
the tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself 
the question, what is his condition as a moral being 1 
what have been his leading pursuits in that life 
which is hastening to a close 1 what is his aspect 
in the view of that incomprehensible One, who per- 
ceives at a single glance the whole details of his 
moral history. Is he safe to meet the full splendour 
of that eye? has he no apprehension, that, when 
called to account in the immediate presence of un- 
erring purity, he may not be able to answer. The 
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nan lives not who can appeal to his own heart and 
say, afler serious^ inquiry, that he can thus meet th»* 
penetrating search of hikn, whose knowledge is per- 
fect as his purity is infinite : the roan lives not, 
who can look back upon his whole life, without feel- 
ing that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he is 
polluted with guilt : and, if his heart condemn him, 
with all its partiality for Ms own views and feelings, 
and all its forgetfulness of many points in his moral 
history, he must feel that God is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth all things. Under such an im- 
pression, to what refuge shall he betake himself? 
Does he a{^>eal to an indefinite idea of the mercy 
of the De^Hy, — it must be evident that this conveys 
no diftiact principle, and will not bear the confidence 
which is essential to hope and peace. For we can- 
not go to the extent of supposing a mercy so indis- 
criminate, that the Deify will depart from idl the laws 
which he has made, and which he has impressed 
upon us as a part of our moral constitution. This 
would be ascribing to infinite wisdom an indecision 
and a change c£ ptirpose unworthy . of the weakest 
human lawgiver. If, then, we do not boldly assume 
this position, how are we to dmw the Une where such 
mercy is to terminate ; and where the Almighfy is 
to appear in his character of justice, as a righteous 
monl governor. If we find that each individual fixes 
a difienent standard, and thi^ each extends it so as to 
&vour his own condition, it is clear that the system 
presents no character of tnith, and that it is incapa^ 
ble ai ministering to. the consolation of him who 
feels his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 
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the character of God. He must perceive that to 
apply such reasoning to human enactments would 
be to represent them as a mockery of Justice ; and 
that it is impossible thus to argue respecting the laws 
of him who is infinite in holiness, and boundless hi 
wisdom. He cannot but acknowledge that a uni- 
verse governed in such a manner would run into 
irren^ediable confusion and anarchy ; and will find 
it impossible, on any principle which human reason- 
ing can furnish, to arrive at any other decision than 
this, — ^that the Judge of all the earth must be 
unchanging in his purposes, and impartial in his 
justice. 

To this conclusion we are led by the clearest in- 
ductions of moral science ; but at this monientous 
point philosophy fails us. No human power can 
find a refuge to which the mind can betake itself 
under a sense of guilt ; no human wisdom can an- 
swer the inquiry of mighty import, can God be just, 
and yet justify the ungodly 1 But here we are met 
by a light from heaven which has burst upon the 
scene of doubt and of darkness ; and are called to 
bring down the pride of our reason in humble sub- 
mission to the testimony of God. It comes supported 
by a weight of evidence whidi challenges die cor- 
dial assent of the mpst acute understanding, and the 
power of which will be best appreciated bv those who, 
with sincere desire for truth, have made the highest 
attainments in the laws of rigid inquiry. It discloses 
an atonement made for sin, and an influence from 
heaven calculated to restore the moral being to the 
purity in which it was formed. It thus meets alike 
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the necessities of man, as in a state of actual guUti 
and a state of moral degradation. , For the one, it 
displays a scheme of mercy in which the integrity of 
the Divine character is vindicated, while pardon is 
extended to transgressors. To the other it offers 
power from heaven, which will correct the disorders 
of the moral constitution, and raise the man anew to 
the likeness of God. It thus forms an harmonious 
whole, uniform and consistent in itself; worthy of 
the character of God, and adapted to the condition 
of man ; and to every one who feels his own moral 
necessities, and estimates the purity of the Deity, it 
brings, an absolute conviction of its truth. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of 
divine mercy is said, in the sacred writings, to be 
received by Faith ; and this expression has given 
rise to controversies and contending systems, which 
have involved the subject m much perplexity. While 
some have restricted the operation of faith to the 
mere belief of a certain system of opinions, others 
have referred to it a series of mysterious impressions 
and enthusiastic feelings at variance with every dic- 
tate of sound reasoning. The principle of faith, 
however, holds so prominent a place in the scheme 
of Christian truth, that some clear notions respecting 
its nature must be felt to be of the highest interest. 
It holds also, as we have formerly seen, a most im- 
portant position in the philosophy of the moral feel- 
ings,— being that mental operaUon by which we 
receive a certain class of truths of the utmost con- 
sequence to us as responsible beings. It is a process 
which every one feels, but inUch cannot be defined ; 
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and it can be illustrated only by tracing its inflaeoee 
in regard to those objects to which it is more par* 
ticularly directed. 

The objects of faith are twofold, — truths ad* 
dressed to our understanding, and benefits offered 
or promised. We have formerly had occasion to 
trace the action of faith in regard to truthr— espe- 
cially a class of truths which are calculated, when 
really believed, to exert a powerful effect upon our 
moral feelings and conduct Its operation, we have 
seen, is to bring these truths before us in such a 
manner, that diey exert the same kind of influence 
as if the facts or events were objects of sense. The 
man who betieves &ese truths, so a» thus habitually to 
feel their ffbwer, is he who receives them in faith. 
This is the province of faith in regard to truth ; we 
have next to analyze its operation in regard to offered 
or promised benefits, — and this we can best do by 
means of an example.- 

Let us take the illustration of a man afi^cted with 
a disease supposed to be mortal : he is told that a 
remedy has been discovered of infallible efficacy ; 
and that a person is at hand who is ready to admin- 
ister it Does he perceive his danger; does he 
believe the virtue of the remedy ; does he confide 
in the sincerity of the individual who offers k : this 
is faith. The immediate and natural result of his 
faith is, that he asks for the remedy which is offered ; 
and this result is inseparable from such belief, ac? 
cording to the uniform sequence of voHtions in every 
sound mind. The man who professes to admit the 
facts, and does not showsucha resuh of belief pro- 
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fosses what he does not actually feel. If he per- 
ceives not the extent of his danger, he asks not the 
remedy, because he values it not ; and the same 
effect may follow if he doubts either its efficacy or 
the sincerity of him who offers it In this case, it is 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him 
an offer of what he has either not the power or the 
intention to perform. But if the man really believes 
the truths, he applies for the remedy ; and he re- 
ceives it Thus his faith saves him ; because by 
means of it he sought the offered aid. Could we 
suppose him merely to admit the facts, without ask- 
ing the remedy, his belief would avail him nothing. 

Such appears to be the simple view we are to 
take of Faith, when we apply it to the great benefits 
which are presented to us in the Christian revelation. 
This is addressed to us as beings in a state both of 
guilt and of depravity ; and as having no means of 
our own by which we can rescue ourselves from 
condemnation and impurity. It unfolds a dispensa- 
tion of peace, by which, in perfect consistency with 
the harmony of his character, the Deity ofiers mercy 
and forgiveness, — and an influence from himself 
which has power to purify the moral being. These 
benefits are conferred on every one who believes ; 
the man who is convinced of his guilt and perceives 
his impurity ; who feels his inability to rescue him- 
self; who admits the efficacy of the remedy, and 
confides in the sincerity with which it is offered ; this 
is he who believes. His faith saves him ; because, 
acting on his conviction, according to the uniform 

S 
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sequence of volitions in every sound mind, — ^he asks 
the promised aid, — and asking, receives it Much 
of die confusion in which the subject has been in- 
volved appears to have arisen from metaphysical 
refinements in which the various parts of this mental 
process are separated from each other. They form 
one harmonious whole, which cannot be broken. 
The man will not seek the remedy who believes not 
its efficacy, and perceives not his moral necessities ; 
but, however he may profess to admit these facts, if he 
follows not out his belief to its natural result in ap- 
plying for the remedy, his mere belief will not profit 
him. The grounds on which these truths are 
addressed to us are contained in that chain of evi- 
dence on which is founded the whole system of 
Christianity, — ^taken alcmg with the conviction which 
every man receives of his actual moral condition, 
from the voice of conscience within. The sincerity 
of the offer We derive from our impression of the 
unchangeable attributes of the Deity. Accordingly, 
he who believes is said to give glory to Grod, — that 
is, to receive his statements with absolute confidence, 
and to form an honourable conception of the sin- 
cerity of his intention^. He who believes not re- 
jects the statements of the Almighty as false, — and 
treats him with the contempt which we apply to one 
whom we suppose to promise what he has no inten- 
tion to bestow. The man who comes to God with 
the hope of acceptance is therefore required to come 
in the assurance of faith, — or an implicit conviction 
that he is sincere in his intentions of bestowing the 
blessings which he ofiers ; and whosoever hath not 
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dits assurance does dishonour to the divine chara(;* 
ter,— or " maketh God a liar." 

It were vain to enter upon the various systems 
and opinions in which this important doctrine has 
been misrepresented by its enemies, and oflen per- 
verted by those who profess to be its fi^ends. Two 
of these may be briefly noticed. Some have main- 
tained that the doctrine of an unconditional pardon 
sets aside the obligations of morality, because it has 
no regard to the personal character of the individual, 
or holds out the ofler of acceptance to faith without 
obedience. Others contend that an essential part 
of faith is an immediate and absolute assurance of a 
man's own acceptance in the sight of the Deity ; and 
that he who has not this is in a state of unbelief. 
These two opinions, so different from each other, 
are equaUy founded upon nusconception of the 
nature and provisions of the Christian economy. 

In regard to the former, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the revelation of Christian, truth is not 
confined to an offer of pardon to the guilty ; its great 
object is the recovery and purification of the moral 
being ; and there is an essential and inviolable union 
between these two parts of the great scheme of re- 
demption. It provides in the most eflectual manner 
for the interests of morality, by die purification of 
the desires and aflections, the springs of action ; it 
is the morality of the heart It proclaims a system 
of morals more pure and more exalted far than ever 
was contemplated by the wisest of men : it exhibits 
an example of the perfect state of a moral being, in 
the character of the Messiah ; and enforces the imi^ 
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tatkm of this example as indispensable in every one 
who professes to be his disciple. These different 
parts of the scheme can never be separated, and 
there cannot be a greater perversion of reasoning, or 
a greater misconception of ^e fN'ominent features of 
the gospel of peace, than to allege that it d6es not ( 

provide, in the most effectual manner, for the highest 
interests of morality. 

The other opinion is equally founded upon error, 
namely, that which considers it essential to faith that 
a man be assured of his personal acceptance in the 
sight of the Deity. It is obvious that this is a 
sophism clearly opposed to sound reasoning, and to 
the first principles of the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. For faith, viewed as a mental proce^, 
must always have for its object facts ; and these 
fects must rest upon such evidence as is sufficient 
to convince the understanding of th^ir tintfa. To 
talk of faith, without such facts and such evidence, 
is a mere Ipgical fallacy, or an absurdity in terms. 
But there is no disclosure of the personal accept- 
ance of any individual, and, consequently, on no 
principle of sound reasoning can Ais ever be con- 
sidered as the object of faith. This doctrine, there* 
fore, is applying a most important principle of the 
mind, not to facts, which alone can warrant the ex- 
ercise of faith, but to a vision of the imagination, 
whidi admits of no evidence, and cannot be sub- \ 

jected to any test of its truth. 

Widely different from all such flimsy and imagin- 
ary hypotheses is the great system of Christian 
truth,— 4iannonious and consistent in itself,-«-and 1 
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oballeiigiiig the approbation of the soundest under- 
standing. It reveals, as we have seen, a dispensa- 
tion of mercy, in accordance with the highest ideas 
we can form of the Divine perfections. It is sup- 
ported by a chain g£ evidence which carries convic- 
tion to the mind of the most rigid inquirer ; and thus 
it is a sound and legitimate object of &ith. It 
reveals also a provision for purtf3ang the moral 
nature ; and this in every case accompanies the dis- 
pensation of mercy to those who receive it. The 
effects of this powerful agency^ therefore, become 
the test and the evidence of die reality of faith. 
Does a man seek a proof of his acceptance, — ^the 
reference is to facts in his own moral condition. He 
is to look for it in a change which is taking place in 
his character, — a new direction of his desires,— a 
new regulation of his affections, — an habitual impres- 
uon, to which he was a stranger before, of the pres- 
ence and the perfections of the Deity, — and a new 
light which has burst upon his view, respecting his 
relations to this life and to that which is to come. 
He is to seek this evidence in a mind which aims 
at no lower standard than that which will bear the 
constant inspection of infinite purity ; he is to seek 
it, and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which takes 
no lower pattern than that model of perfection, — ^the 
character of the Messiah. These acquirements, 
indeed, are looked upon, not as a ground of accept- 
ance, but a test of moral condition ; not as, in any 
degree, usurping die place of the great principle of 
faith, but as its fruits and evidences. As these, then, 
are the only proo& of the reality of this principle, so 

S2 
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they are tke only basis on which ^a man can rest an j 
sound conviction of his moral aspect in the sight of 
the Deity ; and that system is founded on delusion 
and falsehood which, in this respect, holds out any 
other ground of confidence than the purification of 
the heart, — and a corresponding harmony of the 
whole character. Such attainment, indeed, is not 
made at once, nor is it ever made in a fiill and per- 
fect manner in the present state of being ; but, where 
the great principle has been fixed within, there is a 
persevering effort, and a uniform contest, and a con- 
tinual aspiration after conformity to the great model 
of perfection. Each step that a man gains in this 
progress serves to extend his view of the high pat- 
tern to which his eye is steadily directed ; and, as 
his knowledge of it is thus enlarged, he is led by 
comparison to feel more and more deeply his own ^ 

deficiency. It thus produces increasing humility, 
and an increasing sense of his own imperfection, 
and causes him continually to feel that, in this war- 
fare, he requires a power which is not in man. But 
he knows also that this is provided as an essential 
part of the great system on which his hope is estab- 
lished. Amid much weakness, therefore, and many g 
infirmities, his moral improvement goes forward. 
Faint and feeble at fiirst as the earliest dawn of the 
morning, it becomes brighter and steadier as it pro- 
ceeds in its course, and, '* as the shining li^t» i 
shineth more and more imto the perfect day." 

THE END. 
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ng works of the highest character, both oi foreign and native 
writers. — and the list of contributors includes, among other distin 
guishea names, those of 

Professors H. H. Milman, H. O. Bell, Esq., 

** Leslie^ O. P. R. James, Esq., 

** Jameson, Horace Smith, Esq., 

" WUson, B. B. Thatcher, Esq., 

«• G. Bush, Sharon Turner, F.SJL, 

** Euler, and Mrs. Jameson, 

'* Griscom, J. A. St. John, Esq., 

Lord Dover, John Abercrombie, M.D., 

Sir Walter Scott, P. F. Tvtler, Esq., 

Sir Daviii Brewster, Robert Mudie, Esq., 

John Gsit, Esq., John Barrow, Esq., 

J. G. L'jckhart, LL.D., Rev. J. Williams, A.M., 
Robert Southey, LL.D., " G. R. Gleig. 

J. S Memos, LL.D., " George Croly, 

Hugh Murray, Esq., " M. Russell, LL.D., 

Allan Cunningham,'Esq., ** E. Smedley, 

With the assistance and co-operation of persons of such eminMf 
talents and high reputation, a series of works has been commence 
and is still in progress, embracing almost every department of scienc 
and Uterature, and combining with great excellence of execution th 
advantages of exceedingly low price, convenience of form, ai. 
beauty of illustration. While the trifling cost has placed the sei/toi 
works within the reach of all classes of readers, the interesting 
lature of the subjects, and the pleasing manner in which they are 
reated, render them well suited for the perusal of young pe]:lons,and 
raluable auxiUaries to parents and teachers in the important oflices 
of guiding and cultivating the ^routhfiil mind ; and the care that has 
Deen taken to exclude every thing that could in the shghtest degree 
have a prejudicial influence in a moral or religious point of view, 
entitles the series to the entire confidence of the most scrupulous. 

With these recommendations, the publication will be found de- 
•erving of a place in every well-selected Library, and as tackui9rtti» 



FAMILY LIBRA&T* 



eompleU m it»elf^ and may be porchaaed separately from the othen, 
it will famish a valuable Tariety of literary presents, of school-booka, 
and o( volumes for family reading, adapted to the means and tastes 
of all classes of readers. 

The publication of the Family Library is still in pronees, and will 
be contmued by the addition of every appropriate worK that is pro 
duced either in England or America, so lon^ as thepublishers con 
tinue to receive the same encouragement which has mtherto attended 
their enteiprise. Atpresent the sexies embraces the following: — 



JYof. 1, 2, 3. Milman*8 History of 

the Jews. With Plates. 
4,5. LockhaxVs IMf of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, With Plates. 

6. Southey's Life of Nelson, 

7. Williams's Life of Alexander 

the Great. With Plates. 

8. Natural History <^ Insects. 
0. QaiVB Life of Lord Byron. 

10. Bush's Life of Mohammed. 

11. Scott's Letters onDemanology 

and Witchcraft. Plate. 

12, 13. Gleig's History of the Bi- 
ble. With Maps. 

li. Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar SeaSf <fc. By Profes- 
sor Leslie, Professor Jame- 
son, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

16. Croly's Life of George the 
Fourth. With a Portrait 

18. Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa. By Prof. Jameson, 
James Wilson, Esq., and 
Hugh Murray, Esq. With 
a Map and Engravings. 

17, 18, 19. Cunningham's Lives 
of Eminent Painters and 
Sculptors. With Portraits. 

20. James's History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades. Plate. 

81, 22. Bell's Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Portrait 

83. Russell's Ancient and Modem 
Egyvt. With Plates. 

24. Fletcner's History of Poland. 

With a Plate. 

25. Smith's Festivals^ Gamesj and 

Amusements. With Plates. 

26. Brewster'f Life of Sir Isaac 

Newton, With Plates. 

87. "BLxusaeWn History of Palestine, 

or the Holy Land, Plates. . 

88. Hemes' Memoirs of ths Em" 

rrsts Josephine, Platei. 



20. Ths Court and Camp of 30- 
naparte. With Plates. 

30. Lives of Early NanngaUm* 

With Portraits. 

31. A Descrwtion of PUcaxm's 

Island^ 0(c. Engravings. 

32. Turner's Sacred History sf 

the World, 

33. 34. Mrs. Jameson's Memoirs 

of Celebraisd Femals Sovs^ 

reigns. 
35, 36. Landers* Africa. YTt^ 

Engravins[8 and Maps. 
37. Abercrombie on ths inUXkei' 

ual Powerst <f«. 
38,39,40. St Jotm's Imss if 

Celebrated Travellers. 
41,42. Lord Dover's Xi^e of i^ 

deric II. King of Prussia, 

With a Portrait. 
43,44. Sketches from Vsnstim 

History. With Plates. 
45, 46.. Thatcher's Indian Bisg 

raphy. With Plates. 
47,48,49. History of India, 

50. Brewster's Letters on Natural 

Mo^ic. Engravings. 

51, 52. Taylor's History of Irs- 

land. With Engravings. 

53. Discoveries on the Northern 

Coasts of America. 

54. Humboldt's Travels. Plates. 

55. 56. Euler's Letters on Natural 

Philosophy. Engravings. 

57. Mudie's Chude to the ObservO' 

tion of Nature, EngraVings. 

58. Abercrombie, on the Philoso- 

phy of the Moral Feelings, 

59. James's History of Charts- 

magne. With a Portrait 

60. Russell's HSstory qf Nubia 

and Abyssinia, 
61,62. Russell's Lift <(f OUvsr 
CromwelL With a Portrai* 



FAMILY LIBRARY — ^RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Thi ibilowing opinions, selected flrom bighly respectable Journals, iivili 
enable those who are unacquainted ^h the Family Library to form an 
estimate of itn merits. Numerous other notices, eqaall> (kvourable, and 
Ihxn sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

** The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertaining Mis 
9ea*ayJ'-~Edinbtirgh Review, No. 103. 

** The Family Library.— Vfe think this series of books entitled to the 
extensive patronage they have received from the public. The subjects 
ejected are, generally, both usefUl and interesting in themselves, and are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
Hewing, adapted to (he taste of' general readers, for whom the bo«^s are 
designed. The writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

amusement We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable 

series of works, and worthy a place in every gentleman's library."— Jiuj^a* 
zine of UatfUL and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library."— i^T. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

''The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
Ikr it has treated of subjects interesting to ail, condensed in a perspicuous 

and agreeable style We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useAil as 
It is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued flfmn 
the American press."— iV. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

*< It is needless at tl^is late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the collection of delight Ail works now in a course of pub- 
lication under the appropriate title of the Family Library."— A*. Y. Eve- 
ning Journal. 

**We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in the 
msrits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Family library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
ftvour of the enlightened American public ; and we have heard of but 
one dU»enting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
have fVequenily noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of the 
Family Librar>'. A censure so entirely destitute <f reason cannot injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judiciotis and tasteAil in 
t composition."— T&« Cabinet of. Religion, Ac 

* " The names of the writers employed are a Buffi6ient surety that the 

merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline."— iV. Y. Evening Post, 

''The Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works In the 
cheapest and most convenient form." — N. Y. Daily Sentinel. 

** Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most useful and cheap repository of the most important 

events of profhne, ancient, and modem history A series of volumes, 

i well conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot tail to 

» surpass all dry encyclopedias, or diffuse and elaborate histories or biogra- 

phies, miserably translated, and extended to the very stretch of v«r- 
Voaity."^Pkiladelfhia Gazette. 



OPINIONS OF THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

** The publishers have hitherto (tally deeenrod thdr daily inereasiiiff 

a»iHation hy the good taste an^ judgment wbich have influenced the 
ecti<m« of woriu for the Fanuly Library."-^ jlZ6any Dtdly Advertiser. 
** The Family Library— A title which, firom the valuable and entertain- 
ing matter the collection contains, as well as fh>m the careOil style of its 
necution, it w(41 deserves. No family, indeed, in which there are chil- 
dren to be brought up, ought to be without this Library, as it Aimishes 
the readiest resources for that edvcation which ought to accompany or 
succeed that of the boarding-school or the academy, and is infinitely more 
eonducive lUan either to the cultivation of the intellect."— 3fontAZy Review, 

"It is the duty of ererv person having a family to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his childrrai."~iV. Y. Mercantile JUtvertiser. 

*' It is one of the recommendations of the Family Library, that it em- 
braces a large circle of interesting matter, of important information and 
agreeable entertainment, in a concise manner and a cheap form. It is 
eminently calculated for a popular series— published at a price so low, 
that persons of the most moderate income may purchase it— combining a 
matter and a style that the most ordinary mind may comprehend it, at the 
same time that it is calculated to raise the moral and intellectual character 
of the people." — Constellatien. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this worit. It is 
one of the best that has ever been issued flrom the American press, and 
should be in the library of every fkmily desirous of treasuring up oseAil 
knowledge."— Boston Statesman. 

" We venture the assertion that there is no publication in the country 
more suitably adapted to the taste and requirements of the great mass of 
community, or better calculated to raise the intellectual character of th» 
middling classes of society, than the Family Library.''— £o«tonJ|fa«oiua 
Mirror. 

" We have so often recommended this enterprising and useftal puhlica 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succes 
Hive number appears to confirm its merited popularity."— N. Y. American 

**The little volumes of this series truly comport with their title, a^ art 
in themselves a Family Library."— iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

" We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of the 
cheapest means of affording pleasing instruction, and imparting a propet 
pride in books, with which we are acquainted."— {/*. S. Gazette. 

" It will prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among tbe heads of fhmilies."— iV. Y. Gazette. 

*'The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of variova 
origipal works of the best kind, containing reading useful and intervstiof 
to the family circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every fhmily 
that can afbrd it — the price being moderate."— iVa(;-£n^Z<i7uI Palladium. ■ 

" We are jdeased to see that the publishers have obtained sufficient ea- 
oouragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— ^oZttmore Re- 
ptMican. 

" The Family Library presents, in a compendious and cmivenient fbnn» 
unell'Written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, &c. arranged 
9nd edited by able writers, and drawn entirely fh>m the most correct and 
accredited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, IVom 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves for a con- 
sideration of those elementary subjects of education and society, without a 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor wtunan has claim to be 
^reU bred, or to take their proper place among those with whom tlMv 
•UdR."— CAurZeifoa Gazette. ' 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By the Rev. H. H. 

MiLMAN. In 3 vols. 18mo. Illustrated with original Maps 
and Engravings. 

Until the appearance of Professor Milman's admirable work, there 
was no History of the Jews, deserving of the name, except that 
of Josephus : and he lived at a period too remote, and too limited in 
its knowledji^e, to enable him to do justice to the subject. The no- 
tices to be found in various Universal Histories are meager and un^ 
satisfactory ; and a narrative at once Christian and liberal in its tone, 
spirited and elegant in its lan^age, and adequately depicting the 
manners, wars, reUgion, and policy of the most remarKable of nations, 
was still wanting. The nature of the present work is strictly Ids- 
torical — not theolocgial — ^yet it ehicidates many obscure passages in 
the Old Testament, employs with great skill the casual evidence of 
heathen writers, and throws new hght on the manners and customs 
of the Hebrews by frequent references to ttie pages of the oldest 
travellers. 

" Professoi* H. H. Milman is one of the most chaste and classical 
Writers of the age. The History of the Jews embraced in the vol- 
umes before us, has already passed through three editions in Eng- 
land, and is highly and justly commenoed by many of the moft 
respectable periodicals." — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

"It is written in a very interesting manner— in a more phil 
•ophical spirit, and with more depth of reflection, than is generall 
found in mstories of this nature. It is not wanting in historical coa 
densation, and the colouring of the style is lively and picturesque.*'— 
JV. Y. Evening Poet. 

"The narrative of the various and highly interesting events m 
that period flows on in a chaste style ; and a thorough knowledge 
of his subject is evident in every page. The work is spirited, well 
arranged, and full of information, and of a wise and weu-cultivated 
spirit." — Athenaeum. 

" The style in which it is written is remarkably lucid and elegantj 
attractive by its general smoothness and simplicity, yet a nim a t ed 
•iMi forcible." — Baltknare RepuUtooH. 



STANDARD WORKS. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By J. G. 

LocEHAKT, Esq. Id 2 vols. ISmo. With Engravings. 



This celebrated work contains an epitome of all that has 
proved to be true concerning the character and actions of the mosi 
extraordinary man of the last thousand years. The English laa- 
^age possesses no other authentic epitome of his history ; and, not- 
«rithstanding the smallness of the hmits within which it is com- 
pressed, the narrative throughout is clear, distinct, and copious. 
The life of Napoleon, doubly interesting when relieved w tho 
tediousness of useless detail, has never been better told. 

The work is written with commendable impartiality, and tho 
author has been careful to interweave with his narrative all the hew 
illustrations and anecdotes furnished by Bourrienne, and other 
French writers, whose memoirs have appeared since the publication 
of the great work of Sir Walter Scott, from which a large portion 
of his materials was derived. As an evidence of the amazing popn- 
larity of this History, it is stated that more than 27000 copies have 
bc^n disposed of in Great Britain alone. 

LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert Southet, Esq., LL.D. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

This Biography has been pronounced cme of the Laureate's most 
■Qccessful eflforts : the enthusiastic and romantic character of Nel- 
son furnished a congenial subject, and he has treated it with con- 
summate ability. The errors of the fortunate and gallant admiral 
are fairly and fearlessly exposed ; while the nobler elements of his 
mind, his heroic courage, his perseverance, and his insatiable appe- 
tite for glory, as well as the great actions in which they are dis- 
played, are described and illustrated with a happy choice of'^languagt 
and most felicitous effect 

" Southey's fine and popular biography of Nelson was very much 
wanted, and is now to be had very chei^, in a neat aiid con- 
▼enient fonn." — N. Y. Com, Adoertuer. 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GRETAT. By the Rev. 

John Williams, A.M. 18mo. With a Map. 

This volume fills a blank in the historical library, and ftumishet 
an excellent manual for the student. It is not conmied to tb« men 
exploits and adventures of the Macedonian hero, although they con- 
stitute the leading topic, but contains a masterly view of tbe timet 
in which he lived, and of the manners, arts, and sciences of the 
Greeks, Persians, Egyptians, Arabs and Indians, and other nati<nis 
whom he visited or conquered. The story is well and elegantly 
told, and conveys a more distinct and accurate idea of the emdma 
Napoleon than is to be found hi any other history. In the perusal, 
the curiosity of the reader is gratified as well as stimulated, 
*nd his mind is moved to profitable refiection. 

« The style is good, and the narrative well conducted. A modem 
^tory nf this fiimous warrior cmnot ^ to b9 inim0dng.''-T2Vfi»- 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 18mo. lUus- 
trated by numerous Engravingfs. 

The study of ])7atural History is at all times, and to almost every 
person, eminently pleasing and instructive : the object in this admi- 
table volume has been to render it doubly captivating by the plain 
and simple sty^le in which it is treated, and by the numerous engra- 
ving with which the tei^t is illustrated. There is no branch of this 
dehghtful science more pleasing than that which exhibits the won- 
derml goodness and wisdom of the Creator, as they are displayed in 
the endless varieties of insect life — their forms, habits, capacities 
and works — and which investigates the nature and peculiarities 
these diminutive tribes of animated existence 

** It seems to us that it will prove at once agreeable and instrU 
to persons of all classes."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By John Galt, Esq. 18mo. 

The splendour of Lord Byron's fame, and the interest attendant 
upon the story of his eventful life and early death, have combined to 
lender his biography a work of more than usual attraction. Mr. 
Gait enjoyed the advantages consequent upcm a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the noble poet, and has given a striking and satis- 
&ctory description of his mind and character. One of the greatest 
merits of the work is its strict impartiality : the writer is evidently 
free fh>m prejudice eiUier favourable or adverse to his subject, and 
tells what he knows or believes to be the truth, without any bias 
from envy, ill-will, or affection 

" The sprightly pen of the author has communicated uncommon 
intereitt to this work, and he appears to have done perfect justice to 
Ite inspired subject." — Albany DaUy Advertiser. 

<*Mr. Oalt is one of the most fascinating writers of the age.**-^ 
Jimrjudof Cmunerc^ 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED ; Founder of the Religion of 
Islam and of the Empire of the Saracens. By the Rev 
Gboroc Bush, A.M. 18mo. With a Plate. 

The objects of the writer in the preparation of this volume hava 
been condensation, clearness, and accuracy. It was written ei- 

Sressly for the publishers by an American author, and, in addi- 
ion to the numerous and higmy flattering commendations bestowed 
upon it by the press, it has received the testimonial of republication 
in Englwd. In one respect, the plan adopted by the author pre- 
sents an improvement upon preceding memoirs of the great impostor, 
in the careful collocation of the cmipters of the Koran with the 
avents of the narrative,— a method by which the history is illustrated 
in a remarkable degree. The aopendix, containing a series of pr<^ 
phetic investigations, is peculiarly curious, learned, and valuable. 

" Mr. Bush is a scholar of extensive acquirements, and well fitted 
for the talk which he has undertaken in this volume."— iV. Y. Ob*, 



mTATiUAKU WUiUka* 



LETTERS OH DEMONOLOGY akd WITCHCRAPT. 

By Sir Waltbs Scott, Bart. 18mo. With an Engraving; 

This is a very curious and interesting work, containing as it does 
the results of much thought and great research upon one of the most 
excitinff topics of human inquiry. Most of Sir Walter Scott's un- 
rivalled novels betray the predilection for the supernatural with 
which his mind was tmged, and the extent of his reading in works 
which treat of " the history of that dark chapter of human nature* 
to which this volume is devoted. In it he has laid open the stores 
of his memory, and strikingly condensed and elucidated the subject ; 
in many cases explaining, by most ingenious theories, occurrences 
which seem to lie beyond the boundaries of natural action. 

*<This volume is most interesting, and will be read with great 
pleasure by almost every class of readers." — U. 8. Oazette. 

*' The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is ban* 
died is magical" — Athm. 

HISTORY OF TH E BIBLE. By the Rev. G. R. Glmo. 

In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Map of Palestine. 

These volumes do not, as from their title one might imagine, con- 
tain merelv an account of the origin and contents of the Sacred 
Volume : the object of the writer has extended £bj beyond this. He 
has produced, perhaps, the most elaborate and able examination 
of the various objections urged against the Scriptures that has ever 
been written ; and, at the same thne, one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory expositions of the whole Bible, not only as the founda- 
tion of our fEiith, but also as a history. In the penormance of his 
task, Mr. Gleig has exhibited equal piety and learning, and his work 
is calculated to facilitate to a remarkable degree both the comprs- 
bension and enjoyment of the inspired writings. 

*' The style of it is surpassed by no work with which we axe 
acquainted.'' — Albany Telegraph and Register. 

POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. By Professors Lisui 
and Jamkson, and Huoh Murray, Esq. 18mo, With Maps 
and Engravings. 

The plan of these works would not be complete without a 
raquisite de^ee of attention to the most recent improvements and 
discoveries in every branch of science. In none have greater ad- 
vances been made, m the present century, than in geography and the 
knowledge of the earth which we inhabit, and care has accordingly 
been taken to include the best of such works as treat of these <5s- 
coveries. The Polar Seas and Regions have been most fertile in 
results through the enterprise and perseverance of a Ross, a Franklin, 
and a Pany, and the work in which their investigations are described 
IS one of the most interesting and instructive of the series. 

"The writers are gentlemen ot first-rate standing in the scientific 
world, and the subject is one to which every curious mind is attracted 
by a sort of involuntary impulse."— iV. F. Jimnud ^ Ckmmtrct, 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE IV. By the Rev. 

Gborob Croly. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

The regency and reign of this monarch occupied one of the mort 
eventful and interesting periods of English history, not only from th« 
magnitude and importance of their political occurrences, but aLso 
from the vast improvements in science and the. arts by which they 
were distinguished, and the number of eminent individuals who 
flourished at this epoch. The character of George himself was not 
the least remarkable among those of the principal personages of the 
tirne^ and it has been handled by Mr. Croly with a just and fearless, 
but not uncharitable spirit. His perceptions are close, keen, and ac- 
curate, and his language singularly terse and energetic. His work 
will be of the highest value to the mture historian. 

" Mr. Croly has acquitted himself very handsomely. His subject 
18 one of much interest, and he has treated it with unusual impar- 
tialitv. The author's style is chaste, classical, and beautiful, and it 
mty be taken as a model of fine writing." — Mercantile Advertiser. 

DISCOVERY ANtr ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. By 
Prole«8or JAMii:80N-, and James Wilson and Hugh Murray^ 
Es^ff. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

In this v(dume is recorded every thing that is known of the interior 
of that dangerous ccmtment which has been for so many ages a terra 
mcognttOj anid proved the grave of so many enterprising travellers, 
<ezcept what has been revealed to us by the recent investigations 
oif John and Richard Lander, whose adventures form the subject 
of two of the succeeding numbers of the Library. The plan of the 
work consists of condensed abstracts of the narratives of all the mod- 
em African travellers, in which every thing important or interesting 
is preserved, while the unessential details have been so abbreviated 
m to bring the substance of each account within convenient limits. 

** This work we believe will be interestin|f to every class of readers, 
efl^ially to the philanthropist and Christian,"— iV. Y. Evangelist. 

LIVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS and SCULPTORS. 

By Allan Cunningham. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Portraits. 

The author has collected, in these small volumes, a history of art 
in England, and the lives, characters, and works of its most eminent 
professors, — the materials of which were previously scattered through 
many volumes, inaccessible and uninviting to the mass .of readers. 
The -critical observations profusely scattered through these biog- 
raphies will render them useful to the student, while the personal 
anecdotes with which they abound make them equally alluring to 
the ordinary reader. The labours and struggles of ^enms, the suc- 
cess of perseverance, and the inutility of talent unallied to prudence, 
as exemplified in these narratives, anord a useful moral lesson, while 
the incidents which illustrate them become the source of pleaiuni 
and entertainment. 

••Tlii wfcole narrative is U^y and aUuring.**— JV. K 44lfc 



O 8TANPARD WORKS. 

HISTORY OP CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADEa 

By O. P. R. JaMbs, Esq. 18mo. With Engravings. 

No modem writer is, perhaps, so well Qualified to write upon this 
•abject as the author of " Ricnelieu," and of the " Life ana Times 
of Charlemagne ;" unquestionably, since the death of Sir Walter 
Scot^ the best informed historical antiquary of the age. The present 
W(^k contains, in a small compass, a clear and concise account of 
that celebrated institution which, in process of time, became the 
foundation of the modem European systems of government and juris- 
pmdence, with a vivid description of those amazing ebullitions of 
national enthusiasm which poured such immense multitudes of war- 
like pilgrims upon the plains of Asia, and produced such extraordi- 
nary changes in the condition of mankind. The work is eminently 
cunous, interesting, leamed, and philosophicaL 

" The author of this work has done the public a service, which 
we think will be duly appreciated.** — N. Y. Vaily Advertiser. 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By H. G. Bell. 
In 2 volt. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

It is now generally admitted that great injustice has been done to 
Uie character of Mary, and that there is good reason to believe her, 
to sav the least, guiltless of the dark onences charged against hei. 
Mr. Bell has undertaken her vindication, and, having investigate 
the facts with uncommon industry and patience, he has succeeded 
in establishing a conviction of her entire innocence. The sym- 
pathy excited by the story of her beauty and her misfortunes is 
now heightened by the assurance of her wrong[s. Mr. Bell's is con- 
sidered the most affecting, as well as the most impartial life of Mary 
that has been written. 

" The reader will be pleased to leam that the life of Maiy has been 
written anew, by one who appears, both in temper and tedent, ex- 
tremely well qualified for the task." — N. Y. Atlas. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. ^ 

In this volume is contained a distinct and well arranged acconot 
fall that is known with certamty respecting the ancient history, as 
well as the present condition, of that extraordinary country whose 
antiauitv bafnes the research of the most persevering explorers, and 
to wnicn both Rome and Greece were indebted for at least tl^ ra- 
diments of those arts and sciences which were brought in tliem to 
such perfection. The stupendous remains of Egyptian architecture, 
and the treasures of knowledge that still remain lock^ up in the ^' 
famed hieroglyphics, have long en^ged the attention of the most ac- 
ccHnplished scholars, and every thing relating to them and the land 
in which they exist is in the highest degree interesting to the in- 
quiring mind. 

"•A.11 that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history; and 
the readers of it will find themselv^ well repaid for their labour and 
"■oooy.**— A«#.ifoi>m Advertiter, 
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fflSTORY OP PbLAND. By Jambs Fletchib, Esq. 
18mo. With a Portrait of Kosciusko. 

The recent unsuccessful effort of the gallant aid unfortunate 
Poles to break their yoke of bondage has fixed the attention and 
awakened the sympathies of every lover of freedom and every Mend 
to humanity. The writer of this history has brought to his under- 
taking much learning, great industry and patience m research, and 
the most unbiased candour. The volume is full of interest and 
useful information, drawn from an immense variety of sources, many 
of which are not accessible to the mass g( readers, particularly in 
America. 

** Of the writer's fairness and research we have a very good 
opinion ; and his book is^ just the thing that is wanted at the present 
moment." — N. Y. American. 

" No work has for a long period been published here so deserving 
of praise and so replete with interest.*' — American Traveller. 

FESTIVALS. GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, Ancient 

and Modern. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 18mo. With Addi- 
tions. By Samuel Woodwobth, Esq., of New-York. With 
Engravings. 

" Laws, institutions, empires pass away and are forgotten, but the 
diversions of a people, bemg commonly interwoven with some im- 
mutable element ot tjie general feeling, or perpetuated by circum 
stances of climate and locality, will frequently survive when everv 
other national pecuharity has worn itself out and fallen into oblivion." 
This extract shows the spirit in which this captivating volmne was 
designed, and its pretensions to utility. The information imbodied 
in its pages is curious and extensive, and not the least attractive por- 
tion is the account of the amusements, &cjpecuUar to different sec 
tions of the United States, added by Mr. Woodworth. 

i *' The book is highly amusing and interesting."— P«nn. Inquirer* 

ZIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By Davto Brewstkb, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 18mo. With a Portrait and Woodcuts. 

This is the only extended Life of the greatest of English philoso- 
phers ever given to the public. In attempting to supply a vacancy 
in philosophic and scientific literature, Sir David Brewster, himself 
one of the most profound and eminent savans of the age, has not 
only sought out from resources hitherto unknown and inaccessible 
to previous writers every fresh and novel particular of Newton's life, 
but has given the most lucid explanations of his great discoveries, 
and the steps by which they were accomplished ; and has been re- 
markably succes^iil in rendering these intelligible to all classes of 
readers. <• 

" The nresent publication camiot Adl to prote acceptable and ua»- 
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PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. 

M. Ru88RLL, LL.D. I81QO. With a Map and Engravings. 

The early history of that most interesting portion of the globe— 
the theatre of those wonderful events from wnich our religion is de- 
rived — as wen as it« present state, is described in this volume with 
the greatest accuracy. The places of many of the incidents recorded 
in the Bibl^ are pointed out, and the changes that have occurred in 
the lapse of ages are carefully delineated. The work may be read 
with pleasure and advantage in connexion with the Sacred History 
which it confirms and illustrates. 

" This work is the niost desirable record of Palestine we have 
ever seen." — American Traveller. 

** The whole volume will amply repay peru8aL*'-^iV. T, American. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
John S. Mbmks, LL.D. 18mo. With Portraits. 

Amid the turmoils, the vast achievements, the ambitious aspirings, 
and the complicated intrigues which mark the era df Napoleon's 
greatness, it is refreshing t04)ursue the elegant and gentle course of 
Josephine, whose affection for the conqueror and native goodness of 
heart were so often made the instruments of mercy, and whose pe* 
suasive voice was ever ready to interpose between his wrath and its 
trembling object. Placid in situations peculiarly trying, Josephine 
preservea her character unsullied, and the story of her life abounds 
with occasions for the respect and admiration of the reader. The 
author has performed his task with great ability, and the public is 
indebted to him for one of the most delightful biographies, 

•* This is the only complete biography which has ever appeaie<S 
of that much admired woman." — N. Y. Constellation. 

" This work will be found to possess a beauty of language, a ^is. 
cination of style, and a depth ot inter st which few works of this 
kind can claim." — Boston Traveller. 

« 

COURT AND CAMP OP BONAPARTE. 18mo. Wit 

a Portrait of Prince Talleyrand. 

This volume has been carefully prepared as a suitable ai|d iocBs- 
pensable companion to the Life of Napoleon. It contains the sub- 
stance of the many hundred volumes ot Memoirs, Lives, Narratives, 
anecdotes, &c., connected with the career of Napoleon, with which 
the press of France has been so prolific during the last fifteen years. 
It presents rapid but vigorously drawn sketches of the emperor's 
brothers, wives» sisters, ministers, marshals, and generals; and 
those who wish to gain a competent knowledge of " JVapoUon and hU 
tifnes'* will find no work in any language which conveys so much 
information in so little space or in a more Uv^y and ureeabls 
manner. 

" This \wA is hifehly intoitoiiBi^.*--iy. A O^zOte. 
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LIVES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, CAVENDISH, 

AND DAMPIER; including the Histoij of the Bucaniera. 
18mo. With PortraiU. 

The relation of the Toyages, discoreriee, and adventures of early 
•nd celebrated English navigators is, in so for, a faistcny of the rise 
of her naval power. In this vohime are contained the hves of three 
(rf'the most eminent ; and, from the very nature of the subject, it pre^ 
•ents much curious and valuable information, gleaned from many 
sources, and in every instance verified by scrupulous examination 
and reference to original documents. Early Spanish Discovery in 
the South Seas, and the first circumnavigation of the globe by Ma- 
ffellan, form a subordinate but appropriate branch of the work ; and 
Uie subject is completed by the History of the Bucaniers, — those 
daring rovers whose wild adventures afford so much to charm the 
youtmiil mind, and form one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of maritime enterprise and adventure. 

DESCRIPTION OF PITCAIRN'S ISLAND AND ITS 
INHABITANTS ; with an authentic Account of the Mutiny 
of the Ship Bounty, and of the subsequent Fortunes of the 
Mutineers. By John Barrow, Esq. 18mo. With Engra- 
vings. 

The author of this volume has brought into one connected view 
what had heretofore appeared only in detached fira^pients, and some 
of these even not generally accessible. The story is replete with in- 
terest We are taught by the Book of Sacred History that the diso- 
bedience of our first parents entailed up<Hi our globe a sinful and 
suffering race ; in oar own time there has sprung up from the most 
abuidoned of this depraved family — from pirates, mutineers, and 
murderera — a little society which, under the precepts of that Sacred 
Volume, is characterized by religion, morality, and innocence. The 
discovery of this happy people, as unexpected as it was accidental, 
and every thing relating to their condition and history, partake so 
much of the romantic as to render the story not ill-adapted for an 
epic poem. 

SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD ; as displayed 
in the Creation and subsequent Events to the Deluge. By 
SiuRON Turner, F.S.A. 18mo. 

To exhibit the Divine Mind in connexion with the production and 
preservation, and with the laws and agencies of visible nature, 
and to lead the inquirer to perceive the clear and universal dis- 
tinction which prevails between the material and immaterial sub- 
stances in our world, both in their phenomena and their principles, 
is the main object of this admirable volume. In it rehgious and 
scientific instruction are skilfully and strikingly blend«l, and facts 
and principles are so made to illustrate each other that the mind and 
heart are equally improved by its perusal, and the cause of science is, 
as it were, identified with that of religion. The information con- 
tained in it chiefly relates to Natural History, and it is extremely 
copious, accurate, and interesting, while the reflections are eminent 
fot their depth, wisdom, and piety. 
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MEMOIRS OP CEI^pBRATED FEMALE SOVB* 
RGIGNS. Bj Mrs. Jambson. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

The intention of this work is to illustrate the infhience which a 
female government has had generally on men and nations, and that 
which the possessicm of power has had individually on the female 
character. The didactic form of history or biography has not always 
been adhered to; incidents and characters are treated rather in a 
moral than in a political or historical pomt of view; snd public 
affairs and national events are not dwelt upon, except as connected 
with the destiny, or emanating from the passions or prejudices of tho 
individual or sovereign. The Lives form an admirable illustraticm 
of the female character, and the lessons they furnish abound with in- 
•tmction, while the incidents recorded are interesting, not only in 
themselves, but as authentic details of remarkable personages whom 
circumstances or personal qualities have invested widi clauns to our 
attention. 

AN igXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE COURSE 
AND TERMINATION OF THE NIGER. By Richard 
and John Lander. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Maps and En- 
gravings. 

With encouragement and assistance of a very limited description 
these adventurous young men embarked in an enterprise which in 
every previous instance had terminated fJBitally ; and all who knew 
the nature of the cUmate, and the grievous hardships they must «i- 
couhter, predicted that the only intelligence ever received of diem 
would be some obscure rumour of their destruction. The narrative 
shows how often these predictions were on the point of being verified. 
They were assailed by sickness, imprisoned m filthy huts, sold as 
slaves, plundered, abused, and nearly sacrificed to the cupidity and 
revenge of the ferocious savages. In spite of all these obstacles, by 
means of patience, perseverance, enthusiasm, and coura^, they 
finally triumphed over every difficulty and completely gamed the 
object of their mission, thus effecting the most important and appar- 
ently the most hopeless geographical discovery of the age. 

LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS. By 
Jambs A. St. John. In 3 vols. l8mo. 

Every man whose mind can sympathize with humsm nature under 
pU its various aspects, and can detect passions, weaknesses, and vir- 
tues like his own through the endless disguises efiected by strange 
religions, policies, manners, or climates, must peruse the relatiom 
of veracious travellers with satisfaction and advantage. The authcHr 
of these volumes has with great industry and judgment compiled a 
series of highly interesting narratives, containing the most striking 
incidents in the lives and wanderings of all the celebrated traveUers 
that have flourished within the last eight centuries, taking them up 
in their regidar order of succession, presenting only the attractive 
pcntioiis, and omitting all useless and unnecessary details. The 
reader will find in these volumes the substance of many ponderous 
tomes, most of which are rare, and only to be found in tha oxtenaivj 
ICuropean Ubraries. 
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INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS AJVD THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
By John Abbkgbombib, M.D. 18iuo. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEEUNGS. 
By the Same. ISmo. 

The study of the phenomena of mind present* a subject of intense 
interest, not only to the moral philosopher, but to every one who has 
in view the cultivation of his own mental powers. In the ^irsuit 
of this study one of the ^eatest obstacles arises from the difficulty 
of procuring^ facts, and tms obstacle it is one of the objects of the 
present volumes to assist in removing. Jn the performance of hi« 
undertaking the accomplished author exliibits tne possession of a 
mind thoroughly versed in the details of the science to which his 
atteiition is directed, and familiar with abstract inquiry. His des- 
criptions of the mental phenomena are singularly lucid, precise, and 
interestinff, and his reasonings sound, original, and perspicuous. He 
never seets to surprise by the ingenuity, or to startle by the novelty 
of his doctrines, but directs all Ms force against the most prominent 
difficulties of his subject, and never quits his position untu they are 
snbdued. Above all. he has exhibited philosophy as the handmaid 
of religion, and maae it manifest that all the ravs of knowledge 
naturaliy converge towards that one point in which is situated the 
throne of heavenly and eternal truth. 

The most able and influential reviews, both of England and the 
United States, have given the strongest encomiums to this admirable 
work, and it has l^en extensively adopted in our colleges and 
higher establishments for education. 

" It will not only feed, but form the public intellect. It cannot be 
disseminated too widely in a nation eager for knowledge, keen in 
inquiry to a proverb, and accustomed to think no matters too hig^ 
for scrutiny, no authority too venerable for question.*' — Churchman, 

LIFE OF FREDERICK II., KING OF PRUSSIA. By 

Lord Dover. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

Frederick II. lived in an age among the most remarkable in the 
annids of the world. He was one of those men who constitute an 
epoch ; who, by their paramount influence upon the events of a par- 
ticular period, impress it, in a degree^ with characteristics resulting 
from their own pecuUar sentiments, habits, and proceedings ; who 
may be considered monuments on the road of ages to designate cer- 
tain divisions of time. But, apart from the character of Frederic, 
the great incidents in the midst of which he lived and moved, and in 
which he was a prominent actor, render this period of European his- 
tory one of the most interesting and important ; and it has been ab^ 
dehneated by the modem historian of the Prussian monardi. Lord 
Dover has long been favourably known as the Hon. Mr. Ellis, and 
his Life of Fr^erick has much enhanced his reputation. Itw hon- 
ourable to him, considering the irreligious character of Fredenck, 
that he has nownere rendered vice attractive, and ^^^^^^^^SS."* 
•tadftyarfy graiwied Irom the slightest contaminaUon of mtodelrty. 
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SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. E. Smbdlct. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

Few have the knowledge, the time, or the means to explore for 
themselves the treasures of the ItaUan chronicles. The author of 
this work has laid open their stores for the benefit of those to whom 
the language in which they are written renders them a sealed book — 
g^leaninff fimn them the most characteristic incidents, amusing sUy 
hes, and anecdotes, while, at the same time, he has sustained all 
the di^ty of historical research; pasnng lightly over events of 
minor miportance, and reserving himself for those mcHn^itous and 
interesting transactions which require to be more fully displayed. 
The beauty of the style has been very generally noticed, and has 
gained the applause ot the most competent judges. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHY; OR AN HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN NATIVE 
ORATORS, WARRIORS, STATESMEN, Ac. By B. B. 
Tratchbr, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

The extensive popularity of these Biographies is one of the 
strongest evidences of their merit : within a very few months after 
the publication a large edition was disposed of, and the work was at 
once establi^ed as a standard. Until its appearance there was no 
authentic or satisfactory account of the Indians : notices of a few of 
the most distinguished among them in earlier times were to be found 
scattered through the pages of various historical works, but the num- 
ber was very Umited, and it might be said that all knowledge a( their 
true character, and of the traits for which they were remarkable, was 
locked up in manuscripts or in obsolete pubhcations. The writer 
of these volumes has, with great industry and perseverance, explored 
those almost unknovm stores of information, and produced a work 
of the highest character for candour, extent, and accuracy. It has 
been truly said, that until Mr. Thatcher took upon himsell the office 
of their historian, full justice had never been done to the characten 
and actions of the aborigines. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OP 
BRITISH INDIA; from the most remote Period to the 
present Time. By several eminent Authors. In 8 vols. 
18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

A history cf India in a convenient form, and in an easy and ftn^ 
liar style, nas long been considered a desideratum. This work com- 
mences with the early armals of the Hindoos, traces the progress and 
decline of the Mohammedan power, and brings the history of the 
British dominion in India down to the time of the permanent estab* 
lishment of the India Company and the foundation ot that stupendous 
empire. It is divided into departments comprising the history, litera- 
ture, arts, and maimers of the Hindoos, and a description of the 
country, its climate, soil, diseases, productions, and natural features: 
these departments have been committed to distinct writers of emi 
nence, and fuUy qualified to treat ol them with distinguished abilityi 
and the result has been the production of a body m accurate tod 
complete information, such as is not to be found collected in of 
other work m the English, or, indeed, in any language. 
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LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir Datid 
Bkbwstik, LLD., F.R.S. 18mo, With numerous £^gra- 
vings. 

The author of this vulume passes under review the principal pho» 
nomena of nature, and the leading contrivances of art which bear the 
impress of a supernatural character, and more especially those sin- 
guiar illusions ot sense in which the most pwfect organs fail to per- 
&rm their functions, or perform them un£utnfully. These are themes 
fdll of interest, and worthy of the labour bestowed upon them by the 
philos^hic writer. 

The eye and ear are, of course, the chief organs of deception, and, 
accordingly, optical illusions occupy d considerable portion of the 
▼olume. Those depending on the ear succeed, and, after these have 
been described ana explained, we are enterUiined with amusing 
accounts of feats of strength, of mechanical automata, and of some 
of the more popular wonders of chymistry. Under each of these di- 
visions anecdotes of the most interesting kind illustrate the author's 
explanations, and no subject in itself grave and important was ever 
treated in a more captivating manner. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. By W. C. Taylor, Esq. 
With Additions. By William Sampson, £s^. In 2 vols. 
l8mo. With Plates. 

Bef(»re its republication, this work was submitted for examination 
to several gentlemen resident in New- York, natives, or the descend- 
ants of natives, of the country whose history it contains, and distin- 
guished for their attachment to the unhappy land to which they 
&ace their origin, and for their talents ana acquirements. Their 
opinion was unanimous, and highly favourable, and each of them ex- 
pressed in strong terms the pleasure it would afford him to see 
republished in me United States a work eo fair, so copious, 
aud so accurate. The public at large has confirmed their sentence, 
and stamped this history with the seal of approbation. The value 
of the history as originally published has been greatly enhanced bv 
the additions ofWilfiam Sampson, Esq., whose reputation is tooweU 
known in the country of his adoption to require eulogy. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF DIS- 
COVERY ON THE MORE NORTHERN COASTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By P. F. Tvtleb, Esq., and Prot 
Wilson. ISmo. With a Map and Engravings. 

Among the most remarkable occurrences of the nineteenth century 
•re the various expeditions of discovery to the northern coasts of the 
western continent, so important, although not perfectly satisfactory 
in their results. In no other portion of the earth's surface has the 
navigator to contend with such formidable difficulties, and in none 
does he behold so peculiar an aspect of nature : it follows, therefore, 
of course, that expeditions to no other part of the world furnish to 
the historian such ample and interesting materials. The present 
volume exhibits a full and accurate view of all that is important in 
modem knowled^ of the most remote territories of North America, 
and may be considered as forming a sequel to the " Polar Seas and 
itegionH," and as furnishing aU that was wanting to a completeac- 
count of the whole series ^ northern discovorie* hv IrtkI >»rjrl wrfr^r. 
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TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OP BARON HUM* 
BQLDT. By W. Macqillivrat. 18mo. Engravings. 

The celebrity enjoyed by Baron Humboldt, earned by a life of 
laborious uiTesti^tion and perilous enterprise, and by the most ex- 
tensive contributions to science, renders his name familiar to every 
person whose attention has been drawn to statistics or natural philo* 
soohy ; and his wotRs are ranked among the very first for the splen- 
did pictures of scenery iv^hich they contieiin, the diversified informa- 
tion which they aflford respecting obiects of universal interest, and 
the graceful attractions with which ne has mvested the majesty of 
science. The present volume contains an abridged account of all 
the travels ana researches of this eminent observer of nature, in 
which nothing is omitted Uiat can be either interesting or useful to 
the general reader, while the several narratives are sufficiently con- 
densed to bring them witlun the compass of a convenient volume. 

LETTERS or EULER on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
WITH NOTES AND A LIFE OF EULER. By Sir 
David Brbwstkr, LL.D., F.R.S. With additional Notes. 
By J. Grisoom, LL.D. In 2 vols. Idmo. With Engravings. 

Of all the treatises on Natural Philosophy that have been pub- 
lished in the various languages of Europe uiere is none that has en- 
joyed a more extensive and permanent celebrity than that of the 
famous mathematician and philosopher Leonard Euler, contained in 
his letters to the Princess of Anhalt. They have been translated 
into several tongues, and edition afler edition has been published in 
Europe with still increasing reputation. The most eminent savanM 
of England and France have repeatedly borne testimony to their ex- 
cellence, not only by the strongest expressions of approbation, but by 
assuming the task of editing the work : the latest wno has bestowed 
this mark of commendation was Sir David Brewster, from whose 
edition this now published was printed. The notes added by him 
are copious and valuable ; and the pubUshers of the American 
edition, still more to enhance the merit of the work, have secured 
the assistance of Professor Griscom, whose notes will be found 
numerous and of great utility. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION OP 
NATURE. By Robert Mudie. With Engravings. 18mo. 

The author is an ardent lover of nature, and a close observer of tha 
works of the Creator, and his aim has been to awaken in his readers a 
m)irit kindred to his own, and to point out to the student the tnu 
path of inquiry ; that which alone can lead to the just perception and 
mil enjoyment of the innumerable charms that lie scattered so 
lavishly anound us in eveiy form of animate and inanimate existence. 
In the accomplishment of his undertaking he has produced a work 
not more remarkable for its originality and for the extent and accu- 
racy of the information it conveys, than for the novelty of its views, 
the infinite variety and wisdom of its reflections, and the singular 
interest with which it fills the mind of the delighted reader. To 
the tyro this guide is of incalculable value, and even to the acconi«> 
^fj«d scholar, it recommends itself by the new and striking featurflf 
witn which it invests the exhaustless subject of which it trealba. 
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life of Governor John Jay, 2 v. 8vo 
Life of Gov. Wnt. Livingston, 8vo. 

Sketches of Turkey 8vo. 

Taylor's Records of his Life- ^dvo. 

Gibbon's Rome (fine) 4 v. 8vo. 

Robertson's Works 3 v. 8vo. 

History of Modern Europe, 3 v. 8vo. 
Life 01 Byron, by Moore. .2 V. 8 vo. 
Ckwper's Surg. Dictionary, 2 v. 8vo. 
Hooper's Med. Dictionary, 3 v. 8vo. 
Wesley's Miscel. Works, 3 v. 8vo. 
Rev. Robt. Hall's Works, 3 v. 8vo. 

Good's Book of Nature 8vo. 

Crabb's English Synonymes. .8vo. 
Brown's Bible Dictionary ... .8vo. 

Gibson's Surveying 8vo. 

Davies' Surveying 8to. 

Davies' Desr.ripiive Geometry ■ 8vo. 
Davies' Shades and Shadows, 8vo. 

Duchess D'Abrantes. 8vo. 

Poems of Brooks an^ Willis, 6va 
Annals of Tryon County . . 8vo. 

Percy Anecdotes 8vo. 

Morrell's Four Voyages 8vo. 

Hist, of the American Theatre. 8vo. 

Letters (Vom the iEgean 8vo. 

Dibdin's Reminiscences 8vo. 

Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke 8va 

Noele's Life and Remuns — 8vo. 

Bui wer's .Novels 1 1 v. 12mo. 

Miss EUlge worth's Works.. 12mo. 
The Wbigs of Scotland, 2 v. ]2mo. 

Country Curate 2 v. 12mo. 

Heiress of Bruges 2 v. 12mo. 

Dreams and Reveries. . 2 v. 12mo. 

Roxobel 3v. 18mo. 

Diary of a Physician. • .2 v. 18mo. 

The Denounced 2 v. 12mo. 

Private Life 2 v. 12mo. 

Last of the Plantagenets,2 v. 12mo. 

Southennan 2 v. i2mo. 

Heiress of Bruges 2 v. l2mo. 

Stories of a Bride ^ .2 v. 12mo. 

T^les by a Chaperon . . 2 v. 12mo. 
Tales of the West .. . 2 v. 12[no. 
Refugee in America. . . 2 v. 12mo. 

Service Afloat 2v. 12mo. 

Sea ward's Narrative ... 3 v. 12mo. 
Jacqueline of Holland . .2 v. 12mo. 

Walter Colyion 2 v. 12mo. 

The Lost Heir 2 v, 12nno. 

The Abbess 2v. 12mo. 

Tales of my Landlord . . 2v. 12mo. 
Ofaronicles of Canongate 2 V. l2mo. 
Ptathumous Papers — 2 v. l2mo. 

Lawrie Todd 2 v. 12mo. 

titles of Eariy AgM . . .3 v. 12mo. 



Polynesian Researches, 4 v. ISnm. 
Bush on the Millennium. . . .12mo. 

Keith on Prophecy 12m«. 

British Spy, by Wirt. ...... 13mo. 

The Comforter I2mo. 

Siuan on N. America. .2 v. 12mo. 
Mrs. Morreirs Voyages .... 12mo. 
Verplanck's Discnurses ... 12mo. 
Wild Sports of the West, 2 v. 12niOk 
Moore'sLife of Fitzgerald 2 v. 12mo.r 
French Revolution, 1830. ..12mo.r 
France, by Lady Morgan. 2 v. 12m«. 

flousekeeper's Manual 12mo. 

Domestic Duties I2mo. 

Mathematical Tables 12irfo< 

Lives of Signers of Dec. Ind. 12mo. 

Schoberl's Christianity 12nia 

Modem American Cookery, I6mc 
Art of Invigorating Life . . . 18mo. 
Plays of Masai nger and Ford, 18n)0.r 

The Family Library 18mo. 

The Theological Library • • . 18mo< 
Boy's and Girl's Library. . . . ISmo^ 
Library of Select Novels — 12mo. 

Classical Library ISmo. 

9^ These Libraries embrace 
upwards of one hundred volumes. 
—For the titles of which see the 
Publishers' general Catalogue. 

The English at Home . .2 v. 12mo« 

Traits of Travel 2 v. 12ma, 

The Younger Son 2 v. l^ma 

The New Forest 2 v. l2mo 

Rom- of History, Spain. 2y. l^a 
Rom. of History, Prance 9:^. 12ma 
Rom. of History /to/y, 2 v. 12mo. 

Hungarian Tales 2v. 12ma 

Romance and Reality- .-2 v. 12mo 

The False Step, dec 2 v. 12roa 

Waldegrave 2 v. 12mo* 

Adventures of a Page . 2 v. 12mo 
Rybrent De Cruce ... 2 v. 12nno. 
The School of Fashion, 2 v. 12ma 

Stratum Hill 2 v. 12ino. 

Almack's Revisited 2 v. 12mo. 

Campaigns of a Comet, 2 v. 12msL 
Tales of Military Life ■ .8 v. 12mo. 

Falkland 12mo. 

Sketches of Irish Character. . 12mo. 

Leggetfs Tales, &c 12ma. 

Ambitious Student 12n»o. 

The Talba— Beatrice . .9 v. I2ino. 
Incognito— Haverhill . . 2 v. 12mo. 
Zohrab— Oxonians ... 2 v. 12mo. 
Waverley— Cloudesley, 2 v. i2mo. 
Foscarini— Maxwell .. .2 v. 12iiio. 
ArUngvon— Separation, 2 ▼. 12m^ 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRiBY. 



The Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. | 

**Mr. Valpy haa prqjected a Family CUusioal Librar% The Idea !■ i 

excellent, and the work cannot (kil to be acceptable to youth of both sexes. 
M well as to a large portion of the reading community, who have n it M 
the benefit of a le'imed education.*'— G«»tZ«nan'« Magazme^ Dec I8». 

<• We have here the comonencement of another undertaking for the more 
general distribution of knowledge, and one whick, if as well conducted , 

as we may expect, bids fkir to occupy an enlarged station in our imme- j 

dlate literature. The volume before us is a specimen well calculated to | 

ncommend what aro to fbUow. Leland's Demosthenes is an exceUeut 
work."— L«(. Gazette. ^ . , ,. 

" This work will be recelted with great gratification ly evenr man who 
knows the value of classical knowledge. All that we call purity of taste, 
vigour of style, and fi>rce of thought, has either been taught to the modem 
world by the study of the claashui, % e Las been guided and restrained by 
Uiose illustrious models. To extend the knowledge of such works is to 
do a public service."— Court JmtmaL ^ . . 

" The Family Claaaiud Library is another of those cheap, useful, and 
elegant works, which we lately spoke of as forming an era in our pub- 
lishing history."— Sjiecfo^or. -^ 

** The p eaent era seems destined to be honourably distinguished in 
literary lustory by the high character of the works to which it is sucoes 
sitely giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded ; they pul 
forth a claim to permanent estimation. The Family Claseical Library is 
a noble ijuidertaking, which the name of the editor assures us will be exe- 
cuted In a style worthy of the great originals."— Jtfariu?ifi^ Post. 

"• This is a very promlsinf speculation ; and as the taste of the day runs 
just now very strongly m fovour <^ such Miscellanies, we doubt not it 
will meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious aid, N>w- 
•ver influential ; it has quite sufficient merit to enable it to stand on 
its own foundation, aqd will doubtless assume a lofty grade in putdlo 
fkvour."— Sun. * 

"This work, published at a low price. Is beautiniUy got up. Though 
to profess to be content with translations of the Classics has been q»- 
nounc«d as *tbe thin disguise of indolence,' there are thou&ands iMiM 
have no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of antiquity. 
To them this work will be a treasure."— Sztnitoy Times. 

**This design, which is to communicate a knowledge of the most 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, by the moM approved translations, 
ja those from whom their treasures, without such assistance, would bs 
hidden, must surely be approved by every fViend of literatur«9, by every 
lover of mankind. We shall only say of tbe first volume, that as ths 
execution well accords with the design^ it must command general apfwo- 
bation."— 7%e Observer. 

" We see no reason why this work should, not fli.d its way into tho 
boudoir of the lady, as well as into the library of the learned. It is cheapo 
portable, and altogether a work which may saMy be placed Ui ths liandB 
of penKms of both sexes "— Weekly Free Preaa. 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

*< A greater desideratum to the Englisb reader cannot well be broo^ 
to public notice.'*— B«/r» Weekly Messenger. 

** The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the nKMt 
farstnietiye eenes of wortw now in the course of publication.**— Cam6rM(ff 
Chronicle. 

** A series of works under the title of the Family Claaswal Library 
Is now in the course of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elegant and polite literature— of that literaturt 
Which fbnns the solid and hidispensable basis of a sound and gentlemanly 
education.'*— Ba?A Herald. 

«« We are inclined to augur the most beneficial results to the rising 
generation fh>m the plan and nature of this puolication ; and we dottbt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value of the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to find a place in every school and private fhmily in the kingdom.*— JBH«> 
MJoumaL 

^ The design of this publication is highly laudable : if it be patronised 
tccording to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its succea* 
will be very considerable."— fidindwrg'A Advertiser. 

'* If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
eomplete the several periodicals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the moat approved ancient writers, in 
a corresponding style. This undertaking,- therefore, of Mr. Valpy's, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. Wo 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of the pupils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable— the stores of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them.*? — Plymouth and Devonport 
Herald. 

** Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Claisieal Li- 
hrary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupiUu 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authors 
Will be more generally read through the medium of translations." — Chel' 
tenham Journal. 

" We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introducing to the 
notice of our readers a work which appears to promise tlie utmost advan- 
tage to the rising geaeration in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be useAil — to the scholar, it wiU be an agree- 
able guide and companion ; while those to whom a classical education 
has been denied wiU find in it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
those ancient models of literanr grsainess, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to lmltBile."^Aberdeen Chronicle 

**The Family Classical Librctry will contain the most correct and ele> 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the great authors of Oreeot 
tnd Rome ; an acquaintance with whose writings is in<Uspensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modem classical attainments."—' 
Liverpool Albion. 

<* Tills volume promises to be an invaluable acquisition to those but 
partially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages : such of the 
nir sex more especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
of elasHic literature must ilnd in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. I'he m^re tnde for which the lover of literature may now 
fUmish his library with an elegant and unilbrm edition of the best trans 
lations (torn the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Fam^ 
Classical Librtry a welcome reception."— Wbo/mer's Exeter Oazitte. 

" This work will supply a desideratum in literature ; and we hope it 
Will meet with encouragement. The translations of many ofthe ancient 
authors, who may be looked on as the great storehouse of modernliteraj 
ture, are out of the reach of the English reail«r ; and this pa bli cation wUl 
lender them accessible (o viV-^^Ygrkskin GazetU 



PROSPECTUS 

or THB 

LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



Ficnrtons eomposition is now aiknitted to form tn extensive and im- 
ponant portion of literature. Well-wroufftit novels take their rank by the 
aide of real narratives, and are appealed to as evidence in all questions 
concerning man. In them ttie customs Of countries, the transitions and 
shades of character, and even the very peculiarities of costume and dia* 
leer, are curiously preserved ; and the imperishable spirit that surrounds 
and keeps them for the use of successive generations renders the rarities 
for ever Hresh and green. In them human life is laid down as on a mi^. 
The strong and vivid exhibitions of pas«on and of character which thev 
Airnish, acquire and maintain the strongest hold upon the curiosity, and, 
it may be added, the affections of every class of readers ; f(H- not only is 
entertainment In all the various moods of tragedy and comedy provided ki 
their pages, but he who reads them attentively may often obtain, without 
the bitterness and danger of*exi)erience, that knowledge of his fellow- 
creatures which but for such aid could, in the majority of oases, be only 
acqiiired at a period of life too late to turn it to account. 

This " Library ot Select Novels" will enHirace none bat such as have 
received the impress of general approbation, or have l>een written by 
auttiors of established utmiacter ; and the publishers hope to receive such 
encouragement fVom the public patronage as will enable them in the 
conrse of time to produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and 
including most of tlie really valuable novels and romances that have been 
or shall be issned from the modem English and American press. 

There is scarcely any question connectMl with the Intermfs of literatnre 
which has been more thoroughly discussed and investigated than that of 
the utility or evil of novel reding. In its favour much may be and baa 
been said, and it must be adn^itied that the reasonings of those who be- 
lieve novels to be injurious, or at least useless, are not without force and 
plausibility. Yet, if the arguments against novels are closely examined, 
it will be found that they are more applicable in general to excessive in- 
dulgence in the pleasures afforded by the perusal of fictitious adventures 
than to the works themselves ; and that the evils, which can be justly 
asoribed to them arise aln[K>st exclusively, not from' any peculiar noxious 
qualities that can be fairly attributed to novels as a species, but from those 
Individual works which in their class must be pronounced to be indif> 
ferent. 

But even were it otherwise — were novels of every kind, the good as 
well as the bad, the striking and animated not leas than the puerile, in- 
deed tiable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mind ; and were 
there no qualities in any which might render them instructive as well as 
amusing — tbe universal acceptation which they have ever received, and 
still continue to receive, iVom all a^es and classes of men, would prove 
an irresistible incentive to their prod uction. The remonstrances of moral- 
ists and the reasonings of philosophy havevever been, and will still be 
found, unavailing against the desire to partake of an enjoyment so attrac- 
tive. Men will read novels ; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 
pbilai.thropy can do is to cater prudently for the public appetite, and, as it 
IS hopeless to attempt the exclusion of fictitious writings Orom the shelves 
of the library, to see that they are encumbered with the least posaibls 
number of such as have no other merit than that of novelty. 



LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 

* 

It7 The following woriu aie printed and bound nnifonnly, and 
'fliay be obtained either separately or in complete seta. > 

YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. By J. K. Pauldiho, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. By the Author of " Vivian 
Grey." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

CALEB WILLIAMS. By the Author of " Cloudesley," 
^c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By G. P. R. Jamm, Esq. In 
8 vols. 12mo. 

THE CLUB-BOOK. By several popular Authors. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

DE VERE. By the Author of "Tremaine." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE SMUGGLER. By the Author of " The O'Hara 
Tales," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

EUGENE ARAM. By the Author of " Pelham." In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

EVELINA. By Mis» Burnet. In 2 vols. 12ino. 

THE SPY : A Tale of the Neutral Ground. By th« 
Author of " Precaution." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

WESTWARD HO ! By the Author of " The Dutch- 
man's Fireside," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF GLAUBER-SPA. By Miss Sedgwici 
Messrs. Pauldino, Bryant, Sands, Leggbtt, &c. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

HENRY MASTERTON. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of " Philip Augustus," &c. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

r 

MARY OF BURGUNDY ; Or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of " Philip Augustus," " Henry Mas- 
terton," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo 



VALUABLE WORKS 

thmusHiD BT J. & J. HARPER, 82 CurF-STRUt^ 

New-York.^ 



THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 

Km of the Modem Kingdoms to the iveeent Period. By Wiluam Russbl!., 
LL.O., and Wiluam Jumbs, Esq. With Annotations, by an Americuk In 
S Yols. 8to. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM ROBERTSON, D.D.: eomurisinff his HISTORY OF AMERICA; 
CHARLES V ; SCOTLAND, and INDIA. In 3 vols. 8vo. With Plates. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In4YOls.8To. With Maps and Plates. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with copious lUustrations 

and Explanations, drawn ttom the best Writmfs. By Okorob Crabbb, M. A. 
8yo. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

In S vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being a popular lUus- 

tration of the general Laws and Phenomena of Creation, Ac. By Jobii 
Mason Good, M.D. and P.R8. 8vo. With his Life. 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 

last London Edititm. With Additions, by Samubl Akkri.t, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. In 2 vols. 

New and improved Edition. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

In 9 vols. 8vo. A new Edition. With Additions, by Samubl Coofbr. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or Instructions to Married 

Ladies. By Mrs. Parkks. ll^Mo. 

WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, with 

Memmrs of his Life, by GaBooar and F(mtbr» Complete edition. In 3 
vols. 8vo. Portrait. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM LTV- 

tNGSTON, LL.D. Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1770 ; Delegate !• 
the Pedeml Convention in 1787; and GoVei'nor of the State of New-Jersey 
lh)m 1776 to 1799. By Thbooorb Sudowick, Jr. 8vo. Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN JAY, with Selections from his 

Correspondence and Miscellaneoos Papers, fiy his son Wm. Jat. In St vols. 
8vo. Portrait. 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES. Revised edition. To 

tvhich is added, a Valuable Collection or American Anecdotes, (Miginal and 
selected. Portraits. 8vo. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a Residence 

Of Eight Yeare in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By William Ellis. 
In 4 vols. i2mo. Plates. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MARLA. EDGE- 

Worth, in 9 vols. ISmo. With Engravings. 

KEITH ON THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 

(tom'the last Loudon £diUoa» Vbao^ 



WORKS PVBUS^SD BY J. & J. HARPER. 5 

THE INVALID'S ORACLE ; OR, ART OF INVIGO- 
RATING AND PROLONGING LIFE. By Willuja Kitcbinkr, M.D. 
With NotM by a Phystcian of New- York. Itfmo. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 

MANUAL. By William Kiti-hinkr, M.D. Adapted to tbe American 
Public by a Medical Gentleman of New- York. I2mo. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. Translated from tbe Frencb of M. Boucbarlat. With Additions and 
Emendations by Edwaru H. Couktkmay. 8vo. Numerous Plates. 

LIFE OF WICLIF. By C. W. Le Bas, A.M. 18mo. 
THE CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION with 

ItMlf and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttlk worth. 18mo. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 
TION. By Rev. J. Si oit. In 2 vols. Portraits. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RELIGION IN 

FRANCE. By Rev. Edward Smkdlky. In 8 vols. 18nu>. Portraits. 

THE COMFORTER ; or, Consolation for the Afflicted. 

fiy a Village Pastor! 12mo. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maria Jane 

Jbwsburv. Prom the third Edition revised and enlarged. l8mo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

8to. [Only comptete Edition published in this country.] 

BROWN'S (J.) BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 32mo. 
GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 

By Jamks Rvan. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. With the necessary 

Tables and Plates. By Chaklich I>avib», ProfbsscNrof Mathematics at the 
Military vcailemy at West Point. 8vo. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL 

PROJECTIONS. By CHARLK^ Daviks. 8vo. 

TREATISE ON SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

By CuARLKti Daviics. 8vo. 

FOUR VOYAGES IN THE CHINESE SEA, AT- 
LANTIC, PACIFIC, INDIAN, AND ANTARCTIC OCEANS. Together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By C apt. Bknjamim Morrkll, Jr. 
■6va With Portrait 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE ETHIOPIC 

AND SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, CHINESE SEA, 
AND NORTH AND SOUTH PACIFIC OCE vN. By Abbv Jank Mukrkll. 
With a Portrait. 12uiu. 

WESLEY'S SERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. « vols. 8vo. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. In 3 vols. 18mo. With a 

Portrait. .- . 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. 2 vols. 18mo. 
MODERN AMERICAN- COOKERY. 16mo. 
SURVEYORS' TABLES. [Carefully prepare^ 

i3mo 



6 WORltS ^VULlSHto BY 1. 4c J. UARPEHL. 

VERPLANCK'S mSTORlCAL AND UTERAHY 

DI8COURSB8. 13iiio. 

A TREATISE ON THE MILLENNIUM. By Rev. 

Gborub ButfH. 12mo. 

THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. By Jame« 

Stuakt, Eaq. In 8 vols. ISmo. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 and 1832. By 

■n American. 8vo. With Engravings. 

LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY. By Wm. 

Wirt, Esq. With a Portrait and Biography of the Author. 12roo. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE 

HENRY NEELB, Autbor of " Romuice of History,*' Ac. Ac. 6n>< 

LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI AND 

ROBbERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. By C. iUcru^uiK, 
In 2 vols. I2ino. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. By 

Wm. Dunlap. 8vo. * 

SMART'S HORACE. 3 vols. 18mo^ 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES. 

Wiittea by herself. Sro. 

CAMPBELL'S ANNALS OF TRYON COUNTY. 

With Maps, Ac. 8vo. 

LETTERS FROM THE JEGEAN. By J. Embrsok, 

Esq. 8vo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL; and AUCHIN- 

DRANE. By the Author of " Waverley.'* ISmo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE IN 1827 and 1828. 

By J. Mllkr, Esq. With a Map. 12ino. 

FULL ANNALS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION IN FRANCE IN 1830. To which is added a Full Account of its Cele- 
bration in New- York. By Mvkk Mosaics. 12mo. 

LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By 

Thomas Muorb, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF EDWARD DAN- 
IEL clarke. By IheRev. W. Otticb, A.M., F.L.S. 8vo< 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. By the late John Taylor, 

Esq. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Sir Walter Scott, 
PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of 

the Missionary E^ablishmenfs fbr its Propagation in all parts of the Wortd. 
By^the Rev. Fricdkric Shobbrl. ISmo. 

OBSERVATIONS on Professions, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Emigration, in the United States and Canada. Made during a resi- 
•Qce therein 18S2. By the Rev. Isaac Piolkr. ISmo. 

BKOOKS' POEMS. 12mo. WILLIS' POEMS, gvo. 
TALANTIS. A Poem. 8vo. 



N0VEI3 AND TALES* 

THE \ DENOUNCED. By the Author of « The 

Smuggler.** ^ in S vols. 12ino. 

THE OXONIANS. By the Author of " The Rou^." 

Ib 1 vols. ISmo. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

■*Tlie Sabalteni." In S vols. 19aio. 

THE INCOGNITO ; or, SINS AND PECCADIL* 

LOES. In S vols. 12nio, 

WAVERLE Y ; or, 'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE . 

In 8 Tols. ISmo. Rrvised, corrected, and enlarged by the Author. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
FRANCE, IN 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. In 3 

vols. l2nio. 

THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
RYBRENT DE CRUCE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE ENGLISH. AT HOME. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. An His- 

torical Romance. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

PRIVATE LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

APICIAN MORSELS; or, TALES OF THE TABLE, 

KITCHEN, AltfD LARDER, By HuKKtBtKoiis Sucundus. 12mo. 

MAXWELL. By the Author of " Sayings and Do- 
ings." In 2 vote. 12ID0!, 

WALTER COLYTON. By Horace Smith. In 3 

^8. 12mo. 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. A Tale. By T. C 

Grattan. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country School- 
master. 12ino. 

WALDEGRAVE. In 2 vols. 12nio. 
SEPARATION. By Lady Burv. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A KING'S PAGE. In 9 

Tds. ISmo. 

THE LOST HEIR ; a»d THE PREDICTION, By 

T PowicR. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

FOSCARINI. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACETIOUS AND FAN. 

CfFVL. Htoio. 

ARLINGTON. By the Author of " Granby," &c, 

fn-3 vols. 12nio. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By E. 

TaBLAWNKT, Esq. In 2 vols. 12ino, 

HAVERHILL. By J. A. Jones, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ECARTE ; or, the Salons of Paris. In 2 vols, 12r 



8 NOVELS AND TALES. 

THE TALBA. By Mrs. Bray. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE WHIGS OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON. Edited 

by Lady Da,«:rk. In 2 toIs. 13ino. 

AFFECTING SCENES ; being Passages from the 

Diary of a Pbyaician. In % vols. 18mo. 

THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Tbollope. 

lo S Tols. 13mo. 

ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE. By James Morikb, Esq. 

In 3 Tols. 12010. 

MISERRIMUS. A Tale, 18mo. 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. By L. E. L. In » 

vols. 13iuo. 

TALES OF THE WEST. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
LAWRIE TODD ; or, the Settlers. By John Galt. 

In 3 vols. l3mo. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. By Scott. 

Id 2 vols. lj2mo. 

TALES OF MY LANDLORD. By Scott. 4th Se- 
ries. Comprisiiig Castle Dangerous and Robert of Paris. In 3 vols, I2nio. 

DREAMS AND REVERIES OF A QUIET MAN. . 

ByT. 8. Pay, Esq. In 2 vols. 13mo. J 

THE FALSE STEP AND ^THE SISTERS. In 2 

Tols. 12ino. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. By T. C. Grattan. In 2 

▼ols. 12nio. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. A Psycolocical Auto- 

Biograptiy. By the Author of '* Vivian Grey," " The Young Duke," ice In i 

9 vols. 13ino. ' 

SOUTHENNAN. By Galt, In 3 vols. 12nio. 

THE NEW FOREST. By the Author of " Bramble- J 

tye-Houee." In 3 vols. 12mo. " 

THE RIVALS. By the Author of " The Collegians,** 

Ae. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
HUNGARIAN TALES. By Mrs. Gore. 2vo1s. 12mo 
TA LES OF THE EARLY AGES. By H. Smith, Esq 
TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. In 2 vols. 

ISflio. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. By T. C. Grattan, 

Esq. In 2 vols. 12ino. 

CLOUDESLEY. By the Author of "Caleb WU- 

liams," Ac. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

BEATRICE. A Tale, founded on Fact. By Mrs. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The publishers of the ** Boy's and Girl's Li- 
brary" propose, under this title, to issue a series 
of cheap but attractive volumest designed espe- 
cially for the young. The undertaking originates 
not in the impression that there does not already 
exist in the treasures of the reading world a large 
provision for this class of the community. They are 
fully aware of the deep interest excited at the present 
day on the subject of the mental cuid moral training 
of the young, and of the amount of talent and labour 
bestowed upon the production of works aiming 
both at the solid culture and the innocent entertain- 
ment of the inquisitive minds of children. They 
would not therefore have their projected enterprise 
construed into an impUcation of the slightest dis- 
paragement of the merits of their predecessors in the 
same department Indeed it is to the fact of the 
grcmng abundance rather than to the scarcity of 
useful productions of this description that the de- 
sign of the present work is to be traced ; as diey 
are desirous of creating a channel through which 
the products of the many able pens enlisted in the 
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■enrice of the joung may be advantageouslj ooi^ 
Teyed to tbe public 

The contemplated course of publications will 
more especiallj embrace such works as are adapt- 
ed, not to the extremes of early childhood or of 
advanced youth, but to that intermediate space 
which lies between childhood and the opening of 
maturity, when the trifles of the nursery and the 
simple lessons of the school-room have ceased to 
exercise their beneficial influence, but before the 
taste for a higher order of mental pleasure has es- 
tablished a fixed ascendency in their stead. In the 
selection of works intended for the rising genera- 
don in this plastic period of their existence, wheik 
tiie elements of future character are receiving their 
moulding impress, the publishers pledge themselves 
that the utmost care and scrupulosity shall be exer- 
cised. They are fixed in their determination that 
nothing of a questionable tendency on the score of 
sentiment shall fmd admission into pages conse» 
crated to the holy purpose of instructing the thoughts, 
regulating the passions, and setding the principles 
of the young. 

In fine, the publishers of the ^ Boy's and GirPs 
Library" would assure the public that an adequate 
patronage alone is wanting to induce and enable 
them to secure the services of the most gifled pens 
in our country in the proposed publication, and thus 
to render it altogether worthy of the age and the 
object which call it forth, and of the countenance 
which they solicit for it 
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Numbers olreaiy Published, — Each Work can he had 

separately. 



LIVES OF THE APOSTLES and EARLY MAR- 
TYRS or thb CHURCH. 18mo. [Nu.LoftheBoy*t 
and Gill's Libraiy. Detigned for Sunday Reading.] 

This, as well as some of the subsequent numbervof the Boy's 
and Girl's Library, is especially designed for Sunday reading, 
and the object of the writer has been to direct the minds of 
youthful iMders to fehe Bible, by exciting sn interest in the Utos 
and actions of the eminent apostles and martyrs who bore testi- 
mony to the truth of their missions and of the Redeemer by 
their preaching and their righteous death. The style is beauti- 
fully simple, and the narrative is interspersed with comments 
and reflections remarkable for their devout ^irit, and for the 
clearness with which they elucidate whatever might appear to 
the tender mind either contradictOTy or unintelligible. It it 
impossible for any child to read these affecting histories without 
becoming interested ; and the interest is so directed and im- 
proved as to implant and foster the purest principles of religion 
and morality. The most esteemed leligious publicationa 
throughout the Union have united in cordial expressions of 
praise to this as well as the other Scriptural numbers of tha 
Library, and the publishers have had the gratification of la- 
ceiving from mdividuals eminent for piety, the warmest cook* 
mendatioiis not only of the plan, but also of the mannar la 
which it has been so far executed. 



nrTENtLK WORKS 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, ADVEN- 
T11RE8 OF A FATHER ahd MOTHER and FOUR 
SONS ON A DESERT ISLAND. In 2 vols. ISmo. 
(No«. II. & III. of the Boy's and Q'itVb Libraiy.] 

The purpose of this pleasing story is to convey instmction in 
the arts and Natural History, and, at the same time, to incolcata 
by example principles which tend to the promotion of social 
happiness. Every one has read or heard of Robinson Crusoe, 
and the unrivalled and long-continued popularity of that admi- 
rable narrative, proves that the tastes and feelings to which it 
addresses itself are among the strongest and most universal 
which belong to human nature. The adventures of the Swiaa 
family are somewhat similar in character, and, of course, in in 
terest; and they illustrate, in the most forcible and pleasing 
manner, the efficacy of piety, industry, ingenuity, and good- 
temper, in smoothing difficulties and procuring enjo3rmenta 
under the most adverse circumstances. Th& story abounds 
with instruction and entertainment, and well deserves the high 
encomium that has been passed upon it, of being <me oi the 
best children's books ever written. 

*( This little work is so much of a story, that it will seem a 
relaxaticm rather than a school-task, and at the same time it 
will give the juvenile reader more practical instruction in 
natural hi^ory, economy, and the meca^ of eontriving and helping 
mWe eelft than many books of the very best pretensions in the 
department of instruction.'* — Boston Daily Advocate. 

" We do not think a parent could select a more acceptable or 
judicious gift." — New-Haven Religious Intelligencer. 

" The story has all that ydld charm of adventure and dis- 
covery which has made Robinson Crusoe such a wonder to 
every generation since it was vmtten." — Baptist Repository. 

" This work is interesting and truly valuable."— C7". S. Oazette. 

"WeU calculated to claim the attention of the interesting 
part of the community to which it is addressed."— iV. Y. 
jLwvooutSi 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS ; oe» am EASY INTRO- 

DUCTION TO TUB READING or tbs BIBLE. [Noi. 
IV. and XIV. of tbe Boy's and Girl'f Library.] 

The title of this excellent little work sufficiently ezplainf 
Its object As an introduction to the knowledge of Scripture 
History, and an incentive to the study of the Sacred Volume, 
it is calculated to produce the most happy effects upon the 
minds of children; and the simplicity o the language pre- 
serves to the story all those charms which are inherent in the i 
narrative, but are sometimes lost to very youthful readers by 
their want of a perfect understanding of the words they read. 
Beeides a developed and connected view, in easy language, 
of the Scripture story itself, the author has endeavoured to in- 
tersperse m the narrative such notices of the countries j^>okeu 
of, together with such references to ^e New Testament and 
practical remarks, as would tend to make the book either mora 
intereciting, more intellectually improving, or more valuable in 
a moral and religious light : and it cannot fail of obtaining the 
approbation of all judicious and pious parents, and of proving, 
by the blessing oi God, an assistance to the Christian mother, 
in giving to her children an early knowledge and love of hie 
Sacred Word. 

''The style is simple, the sentiments expressed Scriptural, 
and the book every way calculated as an assistant in the in- 
struction of children. — The Pretby tartan. 
''To be commended cordially." — The CJturehman, 
"We recommend it particularly to mothers and guardians 
of the young, confident that it will obtain their approbation, and 
prove an assistance to them in giving those under their care an 
early knowledge and love of the Sacred Word.**— Am. TraoeUn 

" The work is well worthy the attention of parents and in- 
strocters, to whom we most cheerfully recommend it.**— So«loi» 

Mirror. 

" It will be found, we think, a useful auxiliary in the hanb 
of parents, and a most wmning book to chiMren.**- 
JcmnaL 
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THE SON OF A GENIUS. Bt Mrs. Hoixaiw. 
[No. V. of the Boy*8 and Girl's Library.] 

This admirable story has been too long familiar to the pnb- 
lio--ftt least to that portion of it which has advanced beyond 
die period of childhood — id require either eulogy or description. 
It has for many years maintained its place among the best and 
most esteemed' juvenile works in the English language ; and k» 
popularity is easily accounted for by the touching interest of th« 
incidents, and the purity of the principles- it inculcates both 
of wisdom and religion. The publishers were induced to re- 
print it as on0 of the numbers of the Boy's and Girl's Library^ 
partly by the advice and solicitations of many of their friends, 
and their own knowledge of its merits, and partly by the coa- 
dderation that it has long been out of print, tod that it was very 
difficiilt to procure a copy. 

" * The Son of a Genius* will afford a profitable, study to 
parents, as well as an exquisite treat to youths. It is an admi- 
rable tale : fascinating in its delineations, admirable in its moral^ 
just as a picture of the mind, a faithful and true portraiture 
of the repilts of genius vaccilating, unapplied, and turning to 
rain, and the same genius supported by sound moral principle, 
itrengthened by judicious exercise ahd continuous effort, useful 
end triumphant. It is a striking illustration of the importance 
of method^ perseverance, and industry to produce the perfect 
fruits of genius ; and the utter uselessness of delicate taste, 
▼ivid conception, rapid performance, aided by generous affec- 
tions and engaging manner, to the attainment of excellence, 
without that steady application^ which nothing but just moral 
principle can ensure. The story is not, however, a refined, mtU 
aph3rsical disquisition on genius ; but a simple, engaging tale, 
which lets in upon the reader a sort experience worth a hun- 
dred essays." — Connecticut JoumaL 

** To youth of both sexes this work forma an excellent piece 
of reading."— TAe Pennsylvanian, 

** To our young friends it will afford much entertainment"*' 
Botton Mirror. 
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NATURAL HISTORY; ob UNCLE PHILIP'S 
CONVERSATIONS with thb CHILDRE]N about 
TOOLS AND TRADES among the INFERIOR 
ANIMALS. [No VI. of the Boy's and Girl's Library.] 

The wonders of God's providence, as they are manifested 
in the figures, habits, and performances of the various creatures 
which fiQ the^arth, the air, and the waters, — the endless varieties 
of form, the accuracy and ingenuity of their contrivances, 
whether for security or sustenance, and the admirable adapta- 
tion of their instruments to the works their instinct prompts 
them to construct, supply an eihaustless theme for observation 
and astonishment, and call forth in the mind the most exalted 
ideas of the Supreme wisdom and beneficence. In the capti- 
Tating volume which torms the siirth number of the Boy'6 and 
Girl's Library, a portion of this department of science is treated 
of vrith consummate ability, and the work has deservedly re- 
ceived the highest encomiums, not only for the extent, utility, 
and interesting nature of the information it conveys, but also for 
the skill with which the ideas and language are adapted to the 
tastes as well as the capacities of youthful readers. But these 
are not its only or its greatest merits: its highest claims to 
praise are the tone of sincere and earnest piety whi?h pervades 
the conversations, and the excellence of the precepts drawn 
from the wonders they disclose. 

" It is written with a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
vrith that delightful freshness of impression firom natural sights 
which revives the days of our childhood. Here, then, is a 
beautiful and appropriate present for the Christian parent."-^ 
The Presbyterian. 

"This work deserves high praise. It displays much taet 
and ingenuity, guided by sound judgment, and controlled by 
fervent piety. Such books for the young are scarce, and likely 
to be so ; for few are able to produce them. Children will de« t 

light in it, and profit by it." — The Churchman. * ^ 

"We look upon this as one among the best juvenile worka 
we have met with."--5ap<w* Repository. 



^1 
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INDIAN TRAITS; biino SKETCHES or thk 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and • CHARACTER o» 
THB NORTH AMERICAN NATIVES. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq. [Nob. VII. and VIII. of tho Boy's 
am) CiirPs Library.] 

The appearance, character, and habits of the North American 
Indians have long been a favourite and fertile theme for writers 
as well as readers, and accurate descriptions of them are equally 
instructive aiMl agreeable. These torm the subject of the 
seventh and eighth numbers of the Library, and the 7 are ad- 
mitted to contain much correct and interesting information. A 
larger work (in the Family Library), by the same author, en- 
titled "Indian Biography," treats of the history of those re- 
markable members of the human family : the vrork now under 
consideration makes no pretensions to that character, but is en- 
tirely descriptive ; a^d it is entitled to high praise, not only as 
being the first attempt to render the subject attractive to 
youthful readers, but also for the ability with which the object 
is accomplished. 

** These two little volumes furnish the leading traits of Indian 
character in a style adapted to instruct while it interests the 
youthful reader,"—^. Y. American, 

** Most entertaining and excellent volumes."— JV. Y. Weekly 
Meaeenger. 

" The author has produced a work which will not only be 
Taluable to the young, but to all who wish for a concise and 
just delineation of what is most desirable to be known respect- 
ing the character and customs of the natives of North America." 
''^Boeton Traveller. 

**ThB language is easy and familiar, and the desciiptiooi 
quite interesting."— ^</cm»on'* Evening Post. 

" Two volumes more interesting or more useful were never 
|4aced in the hands of American youth."— ^o«ton Mirror. 

•^ These Uttle volumes equal in interest all that havegcoo 
llfdQare them in the some fiunily."^ — Troy Budget 
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TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. [Nos, IX. 
X. and XI. of the Boy'6 and Girl's Library.] 

The writer of these Tales has had in view two chief, pur- 
poses, — ^the one to convey to the juvenile reader a general idea 
of the incidents connected with the discovery and subsequent 
history of the American contment ; the other to excite an in- 
terest in the subject which shall create a desire for more minute 
and extensive information. These purposes have been effected 
with much success, atid the volumes will be found instructive 
and entertaining. In the majority of instances, the Tales have 
been selected with reference to the illustration of some moral 
principle ; and the frequent opportunities aJBToMed for the intro 
duction of reflections leading to the cultivation of piety and re- 
tigion have been ably anji zealously improved. As a school* 
book this collection of Historical Tales is calculated to be emi» 
nently serviceable ; and there can be no doubt that their intro- 
duction into seminaries will be attended with both pleasure and 
advantage to the scholars. 

** It is sufficient praise for this work to say that it is by the 
author of ' American Popular Lessons,* of whose powers of pre- 
senting knowledge to the young mind in a graceful and attract- 
ive garb the public are not now to be informed." — N* Y. Evening 
Post - 

" A collection which is really deserving of its title. We have 
looked over these Tales with great pleasure, and find them full 
of interest and instruction."— iV. Y. Advocate. 

" One of the best works that can be put into the hands of our 
youth. ... It presents all the circumstances respecting the dis- 
covery of this country, in a condensed form, clothed ia language 
calculated to interest the young. It ought to be in the hands 
of every youth ; and it cannot be too early or too extensively in- 
troduced into our schools." — The Cabinet of Religion. 

" The stories are highly interesting, and abound with pleasing 
illustrations and notices of the history, original inhabitants, pro- 
ductions, and first settlers of our own portion of the globe.**— 
Courier and Enquirer. 
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ROXOBELu By Mrs. Sherwood, Author of 
" The Lady of the Manor," 6cc, In 3 vols, 
18mo. With engravings. 

"—An interesting story Tt is in Mrs. Sherwood's 

hmppiest manner, and though intended for the intttruction 
and amusement of the young, will rivet the attention of 
readers of unvitiated taiite of every age. ^^ e recommend 
it as an excellent and instructive book.** — N, Y. American, 

<* There is not a page or a line in this work that tn^ puT6 
•nd virtuous may not read with pleasure.** — Am, Traveller* 

**A vein of strict morality runs through her writings, and 
all her sentiments upon the incidents which she chooses 
for subjects are calculated to draw forth the finest and most 
honourable feelings of our nature." — N. Y. Even, Journal* 

NATURAL HISTORY op INSECTS. 

U lustrated by numerous engravings. 18mo. 

** Of all studies, perhaps, there is none more captivating 

than that of animated nature The present volume is 

peculiarly useful and agreeable." — N. Y, Mirror, 

** The subject is full of interest and satisfaction, and is 
adapted to all classes of readers.'* — Alb, Evening JoumaL 

** It is the duty of every person havinj? a family to put this 
excellent work into the hands of his children.** — Mer. Aiv, 

** It seems to us thftt it will prove at once agreeable and 
instructive to persons of all classes. **'-*iV. Y, Daily Adv 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARDS NARRA- 
TIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, (fcc. Ed- 
ited by Miss Jane Porter. 3 vols, I2mo. 

**We have finished the perosal of this most agreeable 
work, and almost regret that the pleasure of a first perusal 
has gone by ; though it is one of those books which will 
bear reading again and again.** — Commercial Advertiser, 

** It is a narrative of great interest, told in a plain* uii« 
pnteoding style, in a religious and moral tone.** — Sltaidard, 
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J. & J. HARPER, NEW-YORK, 

BATE NOW IN THE COURSE OF BEPUBLICATIOl^ 

THE 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.' 



THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE COMPRISED IN A LIMITED MUKBEil OW 

VOLUMES, AMD IS INTENDED TO FORM, WHEN COMPLETED, 

▲ DiOEDTED SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

THE LIFE OF WICLIF. 

BY CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
VnfyBaor in the East India College, Hertu ; and late Fellow of Trlnttj 

College, Cambridge. 



THE CONSISTENCY OF THE WHOLE SCHEME OF REVELA- 

TION WITH ITSELF, AND WITH HUMAN REASON. 

By p. N. Siu'tti.ewokth, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxlbrd. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMATIOIC. 
By Rer. J. Scott. In 2 vols. Portraits. 

VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 

Bv Joseph Blanco White, M.A. 
Of tbe University of Oxford. 

HISTORY OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNCILS. 

By J. Hw Newman, M.A. 

Fallow of OriAl CoUage, OxfiXTd, 



TH£OI<OGICAL LIBRARY (cotUmued). 
THE LIVES OP THE CONTINENTAL REPORMBRa. 

No. L LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
By HroH Jamks Rose, B.D. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

THE LATER DAYS OF THE JEWISH POLITY: 

wUh a coploua IniToduction and Notes (chiefly derived IVom the Tair 
mudists and Rabbinical Writers). Willi a view to illustrate 
the Language, the Manners, and (general History 
of the Nkw Tkstamicnt. 

Bv Thomas Mitqheli., Esq, A.M. 
Lite Fellow of Sidney Sussex 'College, Cambridge. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

By C. R. EuNCToit, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 

THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 

demonstrated in an analytical Inquiry into the Evidence on which thB 
BcUef of Christianity has been established. 

By William Rowe Lvall, M.A. 
ArebdMcon of Colchester, and Rector of Fairstead and Weeley in Easas. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RELIGK)N IN FRANCE. 
By Edward Smedlicy, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP EASTERN MANNERS, SCRIPTURAL 

PHRASEOLOGY, &c. 

By Samuel Lek, B.D.-F.R.S. M.R.A.S. 
B«giQfl Professor of Hebrew iu the University of Cambridge. 

HISTORY OP SECTa 

By F. B. Thompson, M.A. 

Perpetual Curate of Brentford. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF LITURGIES: 

•ompiisUig a Particular Account of the Liturgy of the Cburcb of 

England. 

By Hkhry Jonw Rose, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

BIS^ORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLANDl 

By Michakl Russell, LL.D. 
Author of the " Connexion of Sacred and Pi^ifiine Histoiy.*^ 

THE LIFE OF GROTIUa 
By Jambs NicnoLs, F-S.A. 
▲vtbor of '* Arminianism and Calvioisia eompared. 
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